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Irresponsible Germany 


by LEWIS GALANTIERE 


| A QUARTER of a century ago 
the President of the United States, speaking as 
if in the name of all the Allied and Associated 
Powers, declared to the world that he was at 
war not with the German people but with their 
government. The purpose of his war was, in 
the historic phrase, that the world be “made 
safe for democracy,” and the assumption un- 
derlying this dictum was that, once the Im- 
perial Government had been defeated, the 
German people would as a matter of course 
institute the only regime under which a civil- 
ized people could possibly choose to live — the 
democratic regime. 

Mr. Wilson’s assumption turned out to be 
both right and wrong. It was right in the mat- 
ter of the regime instituted by the Germans but 
wrong in the notion that the institution of this 
regime would be the result of their deliberate 
choice. What happened in Germany in Novem- 
ber, 1918, was not revolution but anarchy. 
There was no revolt: there was a political 
breakdown at home consequent upon a mili- 
tary collapse at the front. 

Maximilian Harden records: 


When it became impossible for the newspapers to 
go on telling tales of glorious exploits at the front, 
when this drug could no longer be administered, the 
absence of stimulus suddenly exposed the German 
weakness. By traditional courtesy, this collapse 
came to be known as Revolution. 


An uprising of sailors on the war vessels and 
in the town of Kiel touched off the bomb of 
anarchy on November 4, 1918, and the explo- 
sion was felt south, west, and north several 
days before it was heard in Berlin. 

On the morning of November g, the official 
gazette of the central association of trades 
unions was still remarking that it was “pre- 
mature” to discuss the question of Hohenzol- 
lern abdication. This paper wrote editorially: 

There are people in Berlin who are thinking seri- 
ously of founding by decree a German republic. It 

is impossible to undertake this task until the problem 

of the basis of a people’s state has first been taken 

under consideration. 

Two of the fundamental characteristics of 
the German are revealed in this pronounce- 
ment: the incapacity for prompt decision and 
the instinct to take shelter behind collective 
consultation before a line of action is adopted. 
Yet, on the very morning when the labor paper 
published this editorial, Scheidemann, the 
leader of the Social-Democrat Party and the 
chief spokesman for organized labor, stepped 
out on the balcony of the Reichstag and pro- 
claimed Germany a republic. 

Not choice but circumstance had motivated 
the proclamation. Scheidemann had been 
afraid that, if he did not act in the name of his 
Party, either its bitter enemies, the independ- 
ent socialists under Haase, would seize the 
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power, or its even bitterer enemies, the 
extreme-left Spartakists, under Liebknecht, 
would take over. “Republic” was the form of 
government announced in the proclamation 
because this was, in the prevailing chaos, the 
word least likely to estrange the panic-stricken 
bourgeoisie to whom the Social-Democrats 


looked for support. 
THE ACCIDENTAL REPUBLIC 


Ix rue course of the American Revolu- 
tion, the people then on this continent knew, 
by July 4, 1776, pretty much what they wanted 
and very certainly what they did not want. 
Before the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
the representatives of the middle classes, the 
Third Estate, brought to the convocation of 
the States-General the celebrated cahiers in 
which each town and province had recorded its 
complaints and set forth its demands on the 
royal government. The British rebellion of 
1649 and the revolution that followed in 1688 
were the outcome of conditions pondered and 
demands formulated almost from the beginning 
of the century. 

No analogous preparations had been made 
by any of the German parties in the years pre- 
ceding 1918, for the simple reason that no 
German party stood for revolution; no party 
had in mind the overthrow of imperial or 
monarchical government; and no party so 
much as anticipated that a collapse at the front 
might put on it the obligation (to say nothing 
of providing it with the opportunity) of taking 
over the business of government. There was 


no German revolution; there was no German 
intent to revolt; there was no German thought 
of participating in Mr. Wilson’s democratic 
universe. 

Every Fourth of July since the year 1776 
has been blessed in the churches and feted in 
the public squares and streets of the United 
States of America. 

In Paris, twelve months to the day after the 
Bastille had been taken on July 14, 1789, a 
great concourse of people, including representa- 
tives of every province of France, gathered in 
the Champ de Mars to celebrate their deliver. 
ance from absolutism. Spontaneously, the na- 
tion had grasped that this date marked the 
beginning of a new age, and no July 14 has 
since passed, under the Republic, without 
national celebration. 

In Germany, on the other hand, Novem- 
ber 9 was never celebrated between 1919 and 
1932. From the beginning, the German Re- 
public was a foreign and unfamiliar monster 
to the German people, and they never took to 
it. The conservatives maintained that it was 
born of an outrageous uprising responsible for 
the loss of the war by “stabbing the army in 
the back.” To the middle classes it represented 
the inauguration of a reign of chaos and in- 
flation which only made them regret the more 
the disappearance of the Empire. To the work- 
ers, who had imagined that it would take the 
form of a proletarian state, the Republic stood 
as the agency of a corrupt oligarchy. A mass of 
new liberties had descended on a people who 
were totally without political education, who 
had done nothing to conquer those liberties, 
and who did not know how to make use of 
them. 

It wants more than a proclamation and a 
written constitution to make a republic; but 
these were all the German democracy pos- 
sessed. The first words of the first German 
President, the socialist Friedrich Ebert, spoken 
to the troops returned from the front, were 4 
reference to a dead past and not a promise of a 
living future. Addressing them from that 
Hohenzollern monument, the Brandenburger 
Gate in Berlin, on December 10, 1918, “You 
return to your homes,” he said, “‘ without hav- 
ing sustained defeat.” Had Lenin and Trotsky 
spoken in this childishly consolatory fashion to 
the Russians, Petrograd would still be the seat 
of the Romanovs. 
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No REPUBLIC WANTED 


his nor by any means the whole truth 
to say that the Treaty of Versailles and the 
obstructionism of the French destroyed the 
German Republic. Certainly, they contributed 
to its destruction; but the German army chiefs, 
encouraged by Ebert’s words, were no less 
responsible than the allied armies of occupa- 
tion; the German bureaucrats still in office, 
stimulated to sabotage by the flabbiness of 
the regime, were no less guilty than the 
Poincarist bureaucrats of France; the German 
profiteers, given every latitude by the feeble 
management of the Reichsbank under Haven- 
stein, were quite as destructive of German 
economic life (subsequently repaired by Amer- 
ican and English loans) as the French bond- 
holders with their insistence on reparation. 

Yet none of these forces, external or internal, 
could have defeated German republicanism 
had the Germans desired to be republicans. 
None of them could have destroyed the Ger- 
man Republic had that republic been the 
product of the deliberate will of the German 
people. The American revolutionaries of 1775- 
87 fought a more disheartening war and went 
through a no less difficult period of nation 
building than the Germans of the decade 
1914-23; the French revolutionaries of 1789- 
99 had a more passionate external enemy to 
fight and knew just as gruesome and privative 
an internal inflation as the Germans of 1914- 
23; yet both America and France became and 
remained republics, for the reason that their 
peoples passionately desired freedom, desired 
that they be republics. 

The Germans of 1919 did not want a demo- 
cratic regime. Their army, their bureaucrats, 
and their leading statesmen — not the Social- 
Democrats but Stresemann and Rathenau — 
sufficiently put the world on notice to this 
effect. Rathenau, Jew though he was, served 
the cause of the German Volk cult. Strese- 
mann’s published correspondence reveals that 
he was working in the interest of the Kaiser’s 
eldest son. Stresemann might be considered to 
have been conspiring against the government 
of which, as foreign minister, he was a mem- 
ber; but in a deeper sense neither he nor 
Rathenau was conspiring against the German 
People. Both knew what was fitting and proper 
for the Germans in the light of the political 


incapacity of that people, and they knew that 
the Republic was not wanted. 


NATIONAL INTERESTS 


Mika. wison was wrong in 1917. Today 
the democratic world appears to have fallen 
back into his error. It is again saying that the 
war of the English and the French is not a war 
carried on against the German people but is a 
war against their governors. It is again divorc- 
ing the German people from their government. 

But on what authority is such an absurdity 
put forth? How does one go about dissociating 
any people from its government for purposes of 
war? The two— people and government — 
are the same, are indissolubly fused, and 
cannot be separated. The government will 
evolve from age to age, perhaps from genera- 
tion to generation: it will change in form, in 
external aim, in internal policy; but it will 
change only as the people themselves first 
change. It will show differences with the past 
as often as new forces arise in the nation to put 
into the seat of government men speaking for 
that stratum of society currently dominant. 
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Our own Republican Party, for example, 
spoke in the nineteenth century for the busi- 
ness world; today Mr. Roosevelt’s regime ap- 
pears to be speaking for labor and the small 
farmer. The Imperial German Government 
stood for the military caste, for Funkertum 
and German big business; Hitler’s government 
reflects the passions and the ideals of the lower 
middle classes of the German towns. In this 
there is not the least ground for dissociating 
the government from the people. If, one day, 
you have a truly democratic regime in the seat 
of government of Germany, the existence of 
that regime will tell you merely that a given 
stratum of German society is in the ascendant. 
It will not mean that all Germans have become 
democrats — any more than the presidency of 
Cleveland meant that all Americans were free 
traders and of McKinley that they were 
protectionists and imperialists. As well argue 
from our national budgets that we were a sober 
and thrifty people in the roaring Coolidge- 
Mellon era and are now an extravagant one. 

The common error made by those who dis- 
tinguish between the people and the govern- 
ment of Germany is easily exposed. In every 
nation there is an ever-present contradiction 
between the will to tranquillity of the people 
and the utterances and actions of its governors. 
The reason is that this will to tranquillity is a 
reflection of the interest of the individual, 
whereas the acts of the governors are com- 
manded by the interest of the state as that 
interest results from historic, demographic, 
geographic, and other circumstances which lie 
outside the control of any individual. 

Croce once defined history as “the study of 
the whole of the present under the aspect of 
how it came to be.” Politics might be defined as 
action in the present commanded by those his- 
toric circumstances which have made the 
present what it is. The materials with which 
politics works are the sum of the past as it 
exists in the present. What the individual de- 
sires in his private existence, what moves him 
in his personal relations, has some influence on 
contemporary politics, but even in a democ- 
racy that influence is small. It is in the future 
that our present desires and emotions, as in- 
dividuals, exercise their influence on policy— 
in the future, when they have become part of 
the national past and have brought about cir- 
cumstances, created forces, which at that 


future time constitute the interest of the state. 

Today, for example, the individual English. 
man, sitting in his pub, his garden, or his club, 
is personally indifferent to the question 
whether British India should be awarded 
dominion status immediately, as the Indians 
are demanding, or only after the war with 
Germany is ended, as the British Government 
is insisting. But what past Englishmen, in their 
private capacity, appropriated or otherwise 
acquired, instituted, and built up in that sub. 
continent, subsequently created an interest of 
the state that is now a national, not a private, 
subject of politics. It is this national interest 
with which the British Government is now 
concerned and about which the individual 
Englishman feels nothing, one way or the 
other. 

This factor of interest may be called purely 
material —as if there were something in- 
herently foul in everything material — but 
even then it is not the peculiar personal inter- 
est of the officials dealing with the political 
problem. It may be called class interest, but 
even class interest, as Marx saw more clearly 
than anyone else, is in certain circumstances 
assimilable to national interest. Meanwhile, 
the point I wish to stress is that the interest 
of the state is a thing for which the whole na- 
tion must be held responsible — and _ not 
merely the governors of the nation. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PEOPLE 


Four wunprep years ago a German 
Franciscan named Johann Eberlin, of Guenz- 
burg, wrote an idealistic constitution for the 
Germans, an ordinance for a sort of Utopia 
which he called ‘‘Welfaria.” Tender, reasona- 
ble, full of sense and tolerance, it did away 
with both imperial and canon law, abolished 
judgeships and advocacies, tolerated Jews and 
heathens, outlawed heresy hunting, made ed- 
ucation compulsory for children, forbade the 
erection of “immoderately costly buildings” 
other than public edifices, abolished war for 
purposes of “extending or aggrandizing our 
land,” allowed cards and dicing but only for 
small stated stakes, authorized three hours of 
village dancing each week, required that no 
business establishment employ more than three 
hands, and provided that every governor, from 
the village headman to the king, should be 
elected and should legislate only by the advice 
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and with the consent of his local or national 
council. 

Justice and sanity inform every line of this 
brief and simple document, this text for the 
governance of a rural hamlet drafted to display 
the world in which an individual preferred to 
live. And no individual, German or other, 
living in a German village in the year 1521, 
would have lived unhappily under the laws of 
this modest Solon. But 1521 happened to be a 
culminant year in Europe. It was the year in 
which Luther was condemned by the Diet at 
Worms. The dynamite contained in more than 
three centuries of struggle between Empire 
and Papacy, in three centuries of exploitation 
of the pious Germans by a cynical and vora- 
cious episcopate, suddenly exploded in this 
year; and the Germans were started on a career 
of brutal strife and religious warfare which 
brought them two whole centuries of darkness 
and misery. Not what the individual, Eberlin, 
designed and desired but what the accumulated 
past made necessary constituted the substance 
of Reformation politics; and what the then 
dominant stratum of German society — the 
princes — designed and desired determined 
how the political problems would be met. 

Yet, even in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, the peoples were not dissociable from 
their governments. One could not say then, 
“The German people are not responsible for 
this civil and religious horror.” They were so 
responsible. They were responsible in the de- 
gree to which they refrained from employing 
their strength to protest effectively against 
acts of which they disapproved (as indeed the 
peasants did protest in their risings of 1524- 
25). They were responsible, also, in the measure 
to which, by their passion and partisanship, 
however earnest and well meant, they par- 
ticipated in the acts of horror that took place. 

Equally, since 1932, the people of Germany 
are responsible in the degree to which they 
submit themselves to the rule of a regime 
which, to say the least of it, has in seven years 
been unable to attract to itself a single disin- 
terested friend or incorruptible ally in the 
whole world. 

Renan wrote: 


It is not the power enjoyed by absolutist govern- 
ments but the low estate of the subject that main- 
tains peoples in subjection. Do you seriously believe 
that if they were ripe for freedom they would not on 
the instant create their own liberties? 


That the German people do not show them- 
selves “ripe for freedom” is not Hitler’s fault 
but their own. 


THE WILL TO FREEDOM 


Tae PEOPLES of Sparta, of Macedonia, of 
Prussia were not peoples who lived under 
tyrannies. A military state is not in. itself a 
tyranny, is not of necessity a state in which the 
people are actually more dissatisfied than other 
peoples. The Spartans, the Macedonians, the 
Prussians were peoples who elected or at any 
rate submitted themselves to a way of life; 
they were not forced against their will to 
tolerate a tyranny. None of these peoples ever 
displayed a desire to quarrel with its rulers, 
none ever rebelled against its governors. (The 
revolting helots of Sparta were not Spartans 
but foreign captives forced into servitude by 
their captors.) 

It is too early to say that all the Germans 
have been turned into something resembling 
the Spartans, with Bohemians, Slovaks, Poles, 
and others to serve them as helots. Indeed it is 
certain that many Germans of the west and the 
south do feel themselves to be living under a 
tyranny and that thousands of Germans. are 
individually unhappy in their state. But to 
argue from this that Hitler has forced on all 
the Germans, against their will, the adventure 
on which they have since 1933 embarked is 
merely to say that what the average American 
dislikes the average German must dislike. As 
well argue that, because the Frenchman habit- 
ually drinks wine, the American also has a 
palate for wine. Democracy, at least as much 
as wine, is the result of a process of cultivation 
and aging, and all the kind feelings we can 
summon should not allow us to forget that the 
Germans have not passed through the process 
that breeds a taste for democracy. 

Of course many Germans are shocked by 
excessive anti-Semitism, just as many Ameri- 
cans are not in the least shocked by a light 
touch of anti-Semitism. Of course many Ger- 
man villages had, in Sam Blythe’s phrase, 
their “pet Jew.” But to assume that the 
German who is shocked by a pogrom is also 
made miserable by the Greater Germany drive 
of the Nazi regime is to ignore a thousand 
years of German history and indoctrination. 

No less unwarranted is the notion that this 
great and gifted German people is, paradoxi- 
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cally, at the same time a people brutishly 
submissive to a fate imposed on it by its gov- 
ernors, a people without a will of its own. It 
has decidedly a will but it exercises that will 
in the direction of its own historic evolution 
and cannot be expected to exercise it in the 
direction of French or American or British 
historic evolution. 

Everyone asked, during the past year, “Do 
you believe the English care enough about 
Poland to risk their necks for her?” Nobody 
asked, “Do you believe the Germans want to 
embrace their Sudeten brothers enough to be 
killed for them? Do you think the Germans 
want the Corridor enough to die to get it?” 
But, while many Germans may have had no 
taste for this ugly business, they certainly felt 
that they stood to gain by it; and it is not too 
much to believe that all of them saw in the two 
campaigns, as in the absorption of Austria, 
a glorious augmentation of the splendor and 
power of the German Volk. It would be a piece 
of prodigious optimism on the part of those 
who are not fighting the Germans but are 
fighting only the Nazi regime to imagine that, 
when the present war ends in an Anglo-French 
victory, the Germans by and large will be 
happy to see Bohemia, Slovakia, and Posen 
revert into non-German hands. 

““A Government,” Madison wrote in The 
Federalist, “ought to control the passions and 
be controlled by the reason of the public.” 
In both the Second Reich of Wilhelm II and 
the Third Reich of Adolf Hitler we see the 
working of historic forces which operate in 
such a way as to display that Madison’s ideal 
is singularly difficult to attain. The Kaiser in 
one aspect and Hitler in another both stand as 
symbols of the passions of the German public 
defeating the reason of their most prudent 
counselors. Neither the Kaiser nor Hitler can 
be viewed as a leader who forced his passion on 
an essentially reasonable and reluctant public. 


WHAT THE GERMANS MUST LEARN 


Tisosz wo proctamm the innocence of 
the German people have still to explain why 
this people should be singled out as the only 
Pure Fool in Christ, the only Parsifal among 
the nations. We do not dissociate the Italians 
from Mussolini or the Japanese from Hirohito. 
If, tomorrow, the United States of America 
should go to war with the Japanese Empire, no 
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one, I think, would beg us to distinguish be. 
tween the Japanese Government and the 
Japanese people, to refrain from references to 
Japanese imperialism, to blow kisses across the 
Pacific to our brother the silkworm cultivator, 
and our sister, the geisha girl. Whence arises 
this insistence that not once but twice in 
twenty years — and each time in respect of a 
different form of government and a different 
social category of leadership — the world must 
hasten to dissociate the Germans from their 
governors? 

It arises, I suspect, out of the notion that the 
German people are not free agents (would the 
Japanese people be?) but even more deeply out 
of the confusion that exists in many generous 
minds between the conception of a military 
state and the conception of a tyrannical rule. 
I am not at all sure that the National Socialist 
state is viewed by most Germans as a tyranny, 
however it may look to men who live outside 
it. I am not at all sure that it cannot be thought 
of simply as a military state whose people have 
accepted, as a matter of historic determinism, 
a given way of life, and are therefore no less 
morally responsible for their government than 
the peoples with representative institutions are 
responsible for theirs. 

But quite apart from the matter of absolu- 
tion, the conviction that Herr Hitler and his 
party do not “‘represent” the German people 
does not touch the heart of the problem. It is 
not this, obviously, that prompted the British 
to fly leaflets instead of bombs over north 
Germany in September. The central difficulty 
is that the world does not know which way the 
Germans will turn when the war is over. What 
the British leaflets said in effect was not so 
much, “‘We love you and feel for you and wish 
you no harm,” as, “Be of our kind; now or 
later, play according to our rules; we'll make it 
worth your while.” 

Up to the time of the French Revolution, 
war was a pretty simple business. You went 
to war either for territorial aggrandizement or 
to put yourself or cousin on a throne, and you 
either succeeded or failed in your aim. Since the 
French republicans checked the allied monarch- 
ists at Valmy on September 20, 1792, the great 
wars of the Western world have had a different 
cast. The French fought to preserve their free- 
dom, and what they got was the Caesarism of 
Napoleon I and the reactionary governments 
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of the Restoration. The Germans fought in 
1813 to expel Napoleon and to build a free 
nation, and their reward, too, was a reaction- 
ary restoration in 1815. The Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers fought for universal democracy 
in 1914, and the outcome for them was a world 
of communist-fascist totalitarian enemies. 
The difficulty is that, fighting a war to attain 
a given goal, the victor finds himself coming 
out at a place different from the one he ex- 
pected to reach when he began to fight. 

This, obviously, is the lesson which the Brit- 
ish and the French have learned and is the 
explanation of the slow-motion picture now in 
progress. You fight to put down totalitarian- 
ism of a given kind, say Hitlerism, and you 
get— what? The question, “What sort of 
Germany will be born of this war?” is the clew 
to the puzzle of the conduct of the war since it 
started. 

Clearly, the answer to this question is not 
as simple as it seemed in 1917, when no one, 
Mr. Wilson least of all, stopped to reflect that 
the Germans might not like or might not be 
ready for that gold standard of political science, 
democracy. Nobody today is very sure what a 
blueprint of democracy, model 1940, would 
look like. When you are yourself not a very 
faithful follower of the Prophet you have not 
the heart to cry out to your captive, knife in 
air, “Swear to worship my god or die!” The 
position of England and France is very em- 
barrassing. 

But this is not something which relieves the 
German people of responsibility as the agents 
of their own fate. Whether they fight for Hit- 
lerism or fall into Stalinism or elect a third way 
out, the responsibility is still theirs. And this 
people will not face this responsibility in the 
future any more than in the past, so long as 
the whole of the democratic world, from the 
British Ministry for Propaganda to Miss Nora 
Waln, continues to assure it that it is a dear, 
sweet people, truly better than its governors, 
and absolved from all responsibility for what 
is done in the name of the German Volk. 

What must be impressed on the Germans is 
that both the Kaiser and Herr Hitler were mad 
to imagine that they were living in the Europe 
of A.D. 962-1250, when the Germans were the 
masters of Western Christendom; that it is 


time the Germans ceased to dream wistfully of 
their medieval empire and undertook the sober 
task of making themselves into a nation, one 
among the other nations of Europe. What 
must be shown them is that they have misread 
their own past, that it is not a history of world 
coalitions organized to keep them from their 
rightful dominion over all Christendom but. is 
a history of their failure to bring themselves 
abreast of the Western nations in the art of 
politics. What they must be made to see is 
that the other peoples of Europe are fully as 
determined to remain independent of German 
hegemony as the Germans are to impose that 
hegemony, and that, though the partners on the 
side against them may change from war to war, 
the contest is bound each time to end in a stale- 
mate. 

Magna Charta, the charter of aristocratic 
government as opposed to monarchical abso- 
lutism, had a life of some four hundred years. 
The middle-class revolutions, beginning with 
the English rebellion of 1649, had a run of 
nearly three hundred years. The Communist 
Manifesto of 1848, by shifting the center of 
concern from political equality to economic 
justice, inaugurated a third age in modern 
politico-economic society; and, while it is by no 
means in the cards that the future society of the 
West must be Marxist, it is undeniable that 
the great problem of the West is the realloca- 
tion of economic powers and rewards. It is a 
singular misfortune for the Western world that 
the foundation of a German state, the conver- 
sion of the Germans from a people — as the 
Jews or the Arabs are a people — into a nation 
— as the French or the British are a nation — 
should have been delayed so long that this 
earth-shaking problem must coincide in time 
with the equally difficult socio-economic prob- 
lem that confronts Western society. Those peo- 
ple are doing a puzzled and harassed world no 
good who encourage the German people to be- 
lieve that they are the irresponsible victims of 
their governors, that they are unanswerable to 
the world for what their governors do, and 
that it is somehow reserved for them alone to 
share in the fruits of civilization without the 
assumption of any duty or the fulfillment 
of any trust towards. Western society as a 
whole. 


In an early issue: *‘ America Is Not God’ 





Poor Old Boston 


by ROBERT R. MULLEN 


Bosros Topay has the highest taxes of 
any comparable city in the whole United 
States. It costs more there, in taxes, to own a 
home, a car, or what have you than in any 
other city of a million population. The cost of 
government is highest; schools cost more per 
student; there are more firemen and more 
policemen per citizen than in any similar city. 
Boston’s assessments are in a muddle; her 
budget is a mess; her real estate is imperiled; 
her population is stationary. 

Boston is in a bad way, and the pity of it is 
that everything is available for making her one 
of the most progressive and best governed cities 
in the country. Only acceptance by her citizens 
of the belief that incompetence, wastefulness, 
and worse are inevitable concomitants of pub- 
lic affairs seems to obstruct progress. 

Some blame this state of mind on James 
Michael Curley; others, on the Irish in general. 
This is convenient but inaccurate. It ignores 
the fundamentals of the wildest, most hurly- 
burly, madcap adventure yet experienced by 
an American city. In Boston of all places! 

Remember, first, that Boston was settled 
not by persecuted Pilgrims but by members of 
the Bay Company, devout, even a bit sticky in 
their Puritanism, but primarily middle-class 
merchants out to make money. The Revolu- 
tion — in which they participated heart, soul, 
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and pocketbook — freed them from colonial 
trade restrictions. They profited enormously, 
Their brave little sailing ships went to Canton, 
St. Petersburg, the Ile de France, and Bom. 
bay. Excepting the brief period of Jefferson’s 
embargoes and the War of 1812, they continued 
to pile up fortunes out of sea trade from 1780 
to 1850. 

At that halfway mark in the nineteenth 
century, Boston was populated mostly by 
direct descendants of the Puritans. The mer- 
chants lived in lovely Bulfinch houses on Bea- 
con Hill in the shadow of Bulfinch’s triumph, 
the State House. Although Donald McKay was 
just turning out his clippers in East Boston, 
the commercial pace had noticeably lessened. 
Most of the big fortunes had been handed down 
at least one generation, and the trend had 
turned from the sea to investments in the gold- 
en West. But ventures beyond the Mississippi 
were mostly reserved for the younger members 
of families who had not profited too greatly 
from the sea or who had been improvident. 
Those of established wealth were settling down 
to that era of intellectual development that 
saw the burgeoning of Longfellow, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, the Alcotts, and Thoreau. 

Material symbols of those gracious days re- 
main. You can stroll down Beacon Street today 
and at Number 296 you will see on the brass 
plate above the doorbell the initials O.W.H., for 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the beloved Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table. You can retrace his 
footsteps past Number 241, where Julia Ward 
Howe wrote her Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
up Mount Vernon Street to Louisburg Square, 
where the Bronson Alcotts lived and where, in 
Number 22, Jenny Lind was married. Follow 
the Autocrat down Joy Street, back across 
Beacon, and to the Long Walk of the Common. 
Here, legend has it, the Autocrat proposed 
most romantically to the schoolmistress: 
“Won’t you take the Long Walk with me?” 
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And she, repressing the swoon demanded by 
the moment and the times, pulled herself to- 
gether long enough to whisper: “Yes, I will 
take the Long Walk with you.” 

Indeed, there is plenty of old lace and laven- 
der in Boston, but the town is rushing past it 
rather swiftly. And the pace noticeably ac- 
celerates as you go down the other side of 
Beacon Hill to School Street and City Hall. 

In the Boston of Holmes and Emerson, the 
level of municipal morality was high. The earl- 
ier Bostonians, with the middle-class English- 
man’s awe of pageantry, had brought some of 
the gold braid, the crimson, the wigs and batons 
of Britain to their New World republic. With 
it they brought a Calvinistic ideal of honesty 
and integrity in public service. 


COMING OF THE IRISH 


| SUCH A decorous, well-to-do, chilly, 
ornate society were suddenly dumped the 
roistering, indecorous, emotional, warm, tu- 
multuous, laughing Irish. For, just as Boston 
reached this nice, ever rising mid-nineteenth- 
century economic plane, Ireland experienced a 
potato famine. Nothing would grow. Irishmen 
sat around in their homespun suits, round hats 
on heads, and gave way to Irish despond. That 
was the summer Cunard plastered the Emerald 
Isle with his steamship posters. The cheapest 
trip was from Queenstown to Boston. They 
came in droves. 

And, because they had tired of farming even 
before they left the old sod, they became con- 
firmed city dwellers on this side. For the most 
part, they arrived without money. Old-school 
Bostonians were contemptuous of their new 
neighbors’ poor clothes and rough manners. 
Their Roman Catholicism was unacceptable. 
Economics soon forced the Irish into the most 
menial jobs. The men went into ditch digging 
or jobs in the mills; the women, into household 
service. 

The Irish were a problem from the beginning. 
The old Bostonians didn’t like them and made 
it clear they didn’t. They were crowded into 
tenements, poorly fed, held in contempt. 

The first generation took it stolidly enough. 
Not so the second. These young folk went to 
Boston’s fine schools, studied the same books 
as the old Bostonians and under the same tu- 
tors, but found that socially they were as 
segregated as Negroes riding a Jim Crow car. 


Woe to the young Puritan who became en- 
amoured of some winsome colleen! (“‘ Dear 
Diary: His mother has found out. They are 
sending him to Wyoming. I gave him back the 
pin. But, O, Diary!”) How often these young 
Irish must have murmured, after Shylock: 
“*, . . if you prick us do we not bleed? . . .” 

How seriously the Irish took Yankee prat- 
tling about equality we can only imagine. 
But “bigot” became their favorite word. For 
thirty years they were as oppressed as they 
had been for seven hundred in their native 
land. However, in Boston as in Ireland, they 
persisted and, under the mandate of their 
church, they multiplied. They learned how to 
be politically effective. Soon they dominated 
what is now Ward Three. 


Martin Lomasney’s office was in the rear of the 
Hendrick’s Club. You’d walk in and sit down beside 
his desk. He’d turn around, put his hand on your 
knee, and ask you what you wanted. 

“A job? Well, see Clancy up at the Albany Street 
yards. Tell him I sent you, and don’t worry about 
that Civil Service. It’s just a Bigoted trick to keep 
us Irish out of work.” 

And Martin Lomasney would look you in the eye, 
and you knew he was an honest man. 


Soon the Irish branched out. They out- 
numbered the Puritans. They beat them up in 
the schoolyards; they chalked the Beacon Hill 
sidewalks; they swarmed over their candidates 
at the polls; they bedeviled them in business. 

At first, the Irish weren’t organized. Then 
came Curley, James Michael Curley, with a 
silver voice. 


It was Christmas. I was walking in Jamaica Plain 
with some friends. We saw a line of poor folks. 
Children were among them. They had been stand- 
ing in the cold, shivering, hungry, for hours, waiting 
their turn for a Salvation Army dinner, 

Right there I resolved my people would never 
stand in line again. We organized the Tammany 
Club, and it was noted that the Salvation Army 
never was called upon to feed people in that district 
again. On Christmas a bell would ring, and before 
the door could be opened our basket with turkey and 
everything of the best would be left and the donor 
out of sight. 


KING MIKE 


Waar A LEADER!—tall, handsome, with 
a voice judged by Harvard itself to be one of 
the three best in the world. His father had been 
a hod carrier; he had been a grocer’s clerk. An 
indefatigable student, he could quote the 
Bible and the Bard with the best of them. 
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Just before the turn of the century, they 
sent him to the Common Council. Then he posed 
as an old Irishman and took a civil-service ex- 
amination for letter carrier. Uncle Sam found 
him out, put him in jail for six months. (“Pat 
couldn’t spell Constantinople, but he had won- 
derful feet for a letter carrier.”’) 

The Irish, with their convictions about the 
civil service, thought all the more of young 
Jim. They greeted him at the jail gates with a 
band, elected him to Congress. 

But he didn’t particularly like Washington. 
He preferred his own swift-paced, rollicking 
Irish gang in Boston. They liked him, too, kept 
him in the Council. When they were strong 
enough, they elected him Mayor, and the fun 
began. 


Jim had a car, longer and blacker than those out- 
side Symphony Hall Friday afternoons. When the 
President came to town, Jim would don his cutaway, 
striped trousers and double breasted vest, and make 
a speech that was a speech. How pallid the Coolidges, 
Saltonstalls, Cabots and Lowells looked beside him! 

Jim kept a drawerful of pictures of himself in his 
desk. At the bottom of the pile were great big, yard- 
high pictures, and they diminished in size to regular 
eight by tens. He’d look you over, decide what you 
rated and then bestow a picture on you. For extra 
special friends, he had some gold medals about three 
inches in diameter with a bas relief of Jim on one 
side and a list of his public offices on the other. It 
came in a handsome leather jewel box. 

Jim always kept a supply of silver dollars in his 
desk. When a woman visitor was ready to leave Jim 
would rise, and say, “Now, madam, there are two 
things that are the right of woman, good looks and 
money. You have the beauty, and now here is the 
money.” And Jim would bow and hand her the 
silver dollar, and she’d go out vowing to vote for 
Jim forever. 


Of such was the Court of King James. 
There were sycophants, sybarites, and the rag, 
tag, and bobtail. City Hall had a bit of the 
carnival air. There were no time clocks; the 
employees who showed up on time were a rarity. 
Department heads, for the most part, arrived 
in their limousines about ten, called around to 
pay their respects to Jim, got their orders for 
the day, levied an assessment or two on their 
departmental workers for another testimonial 
banquet and limousine for Jim, and about one 
o’clock waddled off to the Parker House for a 
three-dollar-and-a-half lunch. Sometimes they 
got back to their desks in the afternoon, some- 
times not. What difference did it make? Jim 
gave the orders, anyway. 

Costs of the city were high, but it was simple 
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to ease up assessments now and then, playing 
politics with the tax rate; so the only people 
who squawked were the Puritans who owned 
the property. It was a nice life and a merry one. 

But then came the depression. It annoyed 
Jim. People started hanging around his office, 
He liked that at first, but the crowds grew; they 
even lined up in front of his big mansion out on 
the Jamaicaway, wanting jobs. They clamored 
for them. At first he liked that, too. He gave 
them jobs. When City Hall actually over. 
flowed with workers, he was forced to open the 
relief floodgates. This hurt, but Jim insisted 
the relief be generous, exceeding that of any 
other town. 


Old Coakley had a joke he played on Jim. Some 
down and outer would beg for a little loan. 

“Why, man,” Old Coakley would say, “what good 
would a dollar from me do you? What you need is a 
good job with the City. Now, why don’t you just see 
Jim? He’s the working man’s friend. Now, take this 
dime for carfare and ride out to Jim’s house. Be there 
bright and early in the morning. Just stand by his 
driveway. You may see some others, because Jim’s 
very good natured the first thing in the morning. 
He'll fix you up right.” 


Before long, Jim realized he faced a national 
issue. So he climbed on Franklin Roosevelt's 
band wagon, and was swept into the Massa- 
chusetts gubernatorial chair in the Democratic 
landslide. His court — satellites and jesters — 
moved up Beacon Hill, and all they needed 
around that colonial State House for the next 
two years were footlights. 


DISASTER 


Bor vows on School Street things were 
tawdry. Frederick W. Mansfield, a quiet, con- 
servative gentleman — a sort of Cordell Hull 
among the Irish — had been elected Mayor, 
and he conscientiously started to clean up the 
mess. 

He pressed a case against Eddie Dolan, who 
had been Curley’s City Treasurer, to recover 
two hundred thousand dollars he said Eddie 
had profited through selling himself, as City 
Treasurer, bonds which he brokered through 
himself and J. Walter Quinn, as the Legal Se- 
curities Co. 

He sued Curley on the charge of having pock- 
eted thirty thousand dollars of a settlement 
made by the city for damage caused by 4 
water main broken during a subway construc- 
tion job. 
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These things made headlines, and they 
started people thinking; but Boston still had 
too many city employees, still had to borrow 
to meet current costs, still had unjust assess- 
ments, mounting tax rates, and ineffective 
budgets. The full impact of thirty years’ helter- 
skelter government seemed to have hit Boston 
during the Mansfield administration. Boston 
neared the nadir of fiscal degradation. 

This was reflected in the City Hall building 
itself. Paint turned a grimy brown; there was 
darkness, gloom, and filth everywhere. The 
rich hangings in the Council chambers were 
so dirty you couldn’t touch them without 
causing a dust storm. 


If you started to walk across the middle of the 
Council chamber floor, the guard would stop you. 
The floor was unsafe. When the Council had a big 
session and the galleries were full, the floor would 
sway and they'd have to clear the visitors out. On 
rainy days the roof leaked. 


The tax rate, which had been $28 in 1929, 
swept upward to $38. It was kept from going 
higher only by the expedient of borrowing 
about six million dollars a year to meet current 
expenses. This meant pyramiding interest 
charges and acceleration of the vicious cycle of 
spending more than was taken in. 

And, while the tax rate was going up, the 
assessed valuations of the city fell off. Today 
they have fallen off $422,000,000 — 22 per cent 
of the total. This means less valuable property 
is paying higher taxes. If this reduction of val- 
uations had been level, which is to say 22 per 
cent off each house and building, it would have 
been one thing; but in vivid fact the abate- 
ments were handed out on the basis of expe- 
diency squared with politics. Assessments to- 
day are in a terrible tangle, and this is probably 
the greatest single obstacle to effective straight- 
ening out of city affairs. 


There is a building, you can see it from the Mayor’s 
window. It is assessed for $526,000 for the building 
without the lot. You could duplicate it brand new for 
$250,000. Its annual gross income is $40,000; the an- 
nual tax is $37,000. By the time they heat it, run the 
elevators, etc., it is a big loss. The owner is thinking 
of letting the taxes slip for four years and handing it 
to the city. He isn’t the first to get that idea. 


Mansfield pursued Curley in the courts, 
finally obtaining a $36,000 judgment in equity 
against him for “improperly profiting” from 
the equipment-company settlement. Under 
much pressure from Mansfield and the press, 


the district attorney indicted Dolan and his 
associate, Quinn, but on the eve of their trial 
the two were summoned before the judge, ac- 
cused of trying to fix prospective jurors, and 
sentenced to two and one half years in jail for 
contempt of court. They are still there. 

The old-time attitude of city-hall workers 
blocked Mansfield’s attempts to improve the 
administration. No less than ten consecutive 
times did the City Council reject his plea to 
reorganize the city’s engineering functions along 
more economical lines proposed by a commit- 
tee from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology faculty. 

A member of the Council told the writer at 
the time that, so far as he had been able to 
tell, his job consisted in obtaining about one 
hundred jobs a year for constituents, fixing a 
couple of hundred traffic tickets, and interced- 
ing with the Welfare Department now and then 
in behalf of his ward. 

The depression hit most of the remaining 
Puritans very hard. There were almost as many 
big town houses along Commonwealth boarded 
up or converted into rooming houses as occu- 
pied by private families. The city was taking 
tax titles to property all over the town. Real- 
estate owners were constantly grumbling. 
These things were obvious to everybody. More- 
over, the second and third generations of the 
Irish had prospered. They owned almost as 
much of the city as descendants of the first 
immigration. There were nearly as many Irish 
names as Anglican on mailboxes along the 
water side of Beacon Street. Pranks of politi- 
cians aren’t so funny when they cost you 
money. 


TOBIN TRIES HARD 


Boston was rire for reform, and pres- 
ently Maurice J. Tobin threw his hat in the 
mayoralty ring. A youthful St. George eager 
to slay that old dragon, graft, Tobin was a 
Roxbury boy, clean and bright, who had 
worked up the hard way, from selling papers on 
the street to a junior-executive post with the 
telephone company at the age of thirty-five. 
Curley was his chief opponent, but against the 
background of questions raised by Mansfield 
and against the bizarre performance in the 
State House and against a Boston actually hun- 
gering for real tax relief, his silver tones fell 
flat. Tobin snowed him under. 
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Boston settled back expecting a sudden 
improvement. Two years have passed. Boston 
is still waiting. 

The WPA has painted up City Hall and in- 
stalled a nice shower bath for the Mayor. The 
Council chamber floor has been reinforced. A 
few reductions in expenditures have been 
made — nothing startling. The tax rate still 
soars at about the same point as formerly; so 
does borrowing. The position of real estate is 
not improved. The other day, a big downtown 
bank building, assessed at $990,000 brought 
only $265,000 at auction. Nobody wanted to 
pay taxes on it. 

A perhaps not too untypical example of what 
Boston still faces was turned up at a recent 
hearing of the City Council’s Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A question was raised about a $1,250 item in 
the budget requests of the City Messenger, a 
worthy who, according to the City Record, is 
supposed to attend the Council sessions, do the 
Council’s bookkeeping, pass out official docu- 
ments, and take care of the city’s flags and 
flagstaffs. 

This $1,250 in question, he said, was for 
raising flags. 

“We have nineteen flagstaffs,” explained 
Messenger Edward J. Leary, ‘“‘and the flags 
have to be raised on fourteen holidays every 
year. We have a private contractor do the 
work, and he charges us five dollars a flag per 
day.” 

““Wouldn’t it be cheaper,” inquired a Coun- 
cil member, “to have employees of the Public 
Works Department or the Park Department, 
who are scattered about the city anyway, do 
this work?” 

“Well, the men who do it have to get up at 
six in the morning,” responded the Messenger. 

Further examination produced the fact that 
the Messenger has helping him with his duties 
an Assistant City Messenger and an Assistant 
to the Assistant City Messenger. The Council, 
in addition, employs a document man to relieve 
the Messenger of that onerous duty. Since the 
flags and documents are taken care of, this 
leaves three men to attend Council sessions and 
superintend Council bookkeeping. 

You might expect a reaction against Tobin 
or, at least, public regret at having catapulted 
a telephone traffic clerk into a twenty-thou- 
sand-a-year job where he administers a cor- 
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poration spending $75,000,000 yearly. But this 
has not been the predominant reaction. It has 
gradually been seeping through to those alert 
enough to think about such things that Boston 
is really in a serious plight beyond the help of 
any one man. 

Tobin, they feel, is trying and has a much 
deeper sense of responsibility than most past 
Boston officials have had. In addition, he 
is the undoubted leader of the younger Irish 
now in the political ascendancy. The City 
Council, since last election, is largely composed 
of Irishmen in their twenties and thirties, 
There is hope that these younger men will 
grasp the opportunities before them. 


HARD WoRK NEEDED 


Howey ER, THEY must realize that Boston 
doesn’t need surface palliatives. She needs 
fundamental correctives. 

Take the question of the Council member- 
ship itself. Last year a responsible segment of 
the Irish, assisted heartily by the League of 
Women Voters, campaigned to elect the Coun- 
cil by proportional representation, as does 
New York. It was reasoned that the Irish 
would retain control but not the go-per-cent 
domination now enjoyed. However, induction 
of minorities would strengthen the Council 
and unify the city. This is sound reasoning and 
would have been of incalculable value in a 
city where non-Irish are sans political hope. 
This enlightened view failed to gain necessary 
support. 

Take the budget question. Boston has a 
budget, but, instead of being effective for the 
full year, it seldom gets prepared, passed, and 
put into operation until four to six months of 
the year have elapsed. This, of course, com- 
pletely nullifies the central idea of a budget. 
Moreover, the Boston budget, as a document, 
is far from being the streamlined, closely con- 
trolled affair considered the ideal for govern- 
ment as well as business units today. It is 
loosely compiled, listing some 1,500 items to- 
gether with generalizations about payrolls. As 
a budget, it’s a joke. Boston can’t expect to 
get very far with her municipal housecleaning 
until she has a real budget. 

Take assessments. Real estate in the city 
is variously estimated to be overassessed 
from three hundred to four hundred million 
dollars out of a total valuation of a billion and 
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a half. Every year the Detroit Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research conducts a survey of the 
nation’s principal cities, comparing services, 
taxes, and the like. Through a formula of its 
own — generally approved by students of gov- 
ernment — it adjusts the ratio of assessments 
to taxes in all the cities. On the basis of what a 
home or building owner actually pays the city, 
Boston property owners have consistently led 
the Detroit comparison in recent years. This 
basis of assessments is tricky and tends to 
confuse some property owners. For example, 
on the record — which is to say actual pub- 
lished tax rates — Chicago rates highest, at 
$87.30. But Chicago property owners pay that 
tax rate on what is just about the actual sale 
value of their holdings, whereas Boston tax- 
payers pay $39.90 per $1,000 of assessed valua- 
tion, and the assessed value is much higher 
than they could actually get on a sale. On that 
basis, the Detroit Bureau finds Boston has the 
highest tax. 

Tobin has been advised against too precipi- 
tous action in straightening out assessments, 
lest a sudden downward revision leave many 
lending agencies out on the embarrassing limb 
of having loaned more than properties are 
worth. So he began a program of gradually 
reducing valuations. This has not satisfied a 
large number of taxpayers, who have gone to 
the State Tax Appellate Board and filed abate- 
ment petitions. 

Since 80 per cent of these petitions have been 
allowed, there is realization in some quarters 
now that something must be done to accelerate 
the adjustments. There is talk of having the 
city completely reassessed by a qualified ex- 
pert. This would be the best thing to do. Until 
it is, the real-estate picture is not likely to be- 
come more attractive. But, if Boston follows 
her usual compromise system, she will make a 
start — and never finish the job. There are a 
million dollars’ worth of assessment cards, 
made out by various WPA projects, buried 
away in a vault at the Army Base Pier now. 

In addition to these major changes, there is 
needed a reorganization of all the city depart- 
ments, consolidated and centralized after the 
fashion of most city and State governments. 


The mayor must be given more control, at least 
financially, over schools and police. Both are 
pretty much outside his jurisdiction now and 
spend enough to throw any real economy pro- 
gram awry if they don’t co-operate. 

These, obviously, are changes other cities 
have found it easy to make, once their citizenry 
was aroused to the point of demanding im- 
provements. That Bostonians continue supine 
is certainly the most serious aspect of the 
dilemma engulfing the city. 

There actually seemed to be some genuine 
indignation recently when John F. Dowd, a 
former member of the City Council who got 
himself elected to the lush Suffolk County 
Sheriff's job, ran riot at the courthouse, levying 
tribute on workers, playing favorites at the 
jail, and finally vanishing from town with a lot 
of financial questions unanswered. 

A few years ago, many Bostonians would 
have laughed at Dowd’s antics. Today some of 
them are going so far as to say that the police 
should go out and track Johnny down and that 
the district attorney should put him behind 
bars. 

The actual mechanics of a streamlined gov- 
ernmental setup for Boston have been pretty 
much worked out by the Municipal Research 
Bureau, of which A. Lawrence Lowell, Har- 
vard’s President Emeritus, is Chairman. The 
Chamber of Commerce has a civic bureau 
which likewise has suggested changes. The 
League of Women Voters is more active. A 
new Taxpayers’ Alliance has been formed. 

There are signs that affairs may be better. 
Boston is the business capital of New England, 
and New England industrial indices are run- 
ning well above upswinging national figures. 
The port, long somnolent, is now clearing 
goods for Britain and France, and a campaign 
to boost Latin-American shipping is under way. 

If old quarrels could be forgotten — buried 
with those who enjoyed them — and if races 
and creeds could be put in the background 
while everybody worked to get taxes down 
where they belong and where people could 
pay them, Boston today would not need to 
dream of olden glories; she would experience 
new ones. 
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Keep Your Head, America 


by WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 
Wartime Commander of the “Fighting Sixty-Ninth” Infantry 


Wane IN WARTIME Berlin recently, a 
friend of mine, an American businessman, 
talked with General Goering. 

““What is the attitude of Americans toward 
the war?” asked Germany’s second in com- 
mand. 

My friend told him that 80 per cent of 
Americans favored England and France. 

““You’re wrong!” General Goering corrected 
him. “It’s eighty-four per cent.” 

As even General Goering knew, the great 
body of Americans wants England and France 
to win the present European war. 

But there is a vast difference between sym- 
pathy with the Allies and a willingness to join 
with them in fighting Germany. Most Ameri- 
cans hate Naziism. But they do not now feel 
that Nazi Germany constitutes a sufficient 
threat to vital American interests to justify 
intervention. 

This almost unanimous agreement in favor 
of nonintervention is based on the popular 
conviction, only slightly shaken by Finland’s 
defeat, that England and France are sure to 
win. 

But the experts do not share that feeling of 
optimism. At present, the most they can say 
for the Allies is that they have a fifty-fifty 
chance of staggering victorious out of a pro- 
tracted war on all fronts. 

This fact has grave implications for Ameri- 
can neutrality. For, if the tide of battle turns 
decisively in Germany’s favor and we are 
bombarded from abroad with propaganda to 
the effect that the British and the French are 
fighting our battle for us with their backs 
against the wall — how then will sentiment in 
the United States stack up for and against our 
entrance into the war? 

Before the tumult and the shouting begin, 
we Americans with no sentimental or ideologi- 
cal axes to grind still have time to consider the 
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issue of neutrality as against intervention in 
the light of national self-interest. Already, by 
placing our great industrial machinery and 
resources at the disposal of the Allies, we have 
shown our willingness to help them by every 
means short of actual fighting forces. The 
question for the future, then, boils down to 
this: 

From the viewpoint of national self-interest, 
tempered by humanitarianism, can America 
afford to let Nazi Germany defeat democratic 
England and France? 

The time to answer this question is now, 
while heads are clear, while emotions are still 
in check, and while our minds are not subject 
to the urgency and pressure from abroad that 
is bound to come. 

Every American must answer this question 
for himself. The most that can be contributed 
now toward a wise decision is dispassionate 
discussion of the likely consequences to us of 
getting into the war — and of staying out of it. 


WE CAN STAY OUT 


The rirst port that ought to be cleared 
up is whether or not the choice is ours to make. 
A term very often heard when people discuss 
our possible participation in the war is that 
eventually, we may be “dragged into” it. The 
implication is that, whether we will or no, cir- 
cumstances beyond our national control will 
force us into the fighting. What the circum- 
stances are, few even attempt to say. The 
attitude which gives rise to the feeling that 
we'll be “dragged in” is of that school of shrug- 
shoulder fatalism which serves as a substitute 
for thinking. 

Actually, this nation long ago outgrew the 
stage at which we could be “dragged into” 
anything. It is foolish, for example, to say that 
we were dragged into the World War. We 


entered that war because a majority of us were 
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convinced that it was our duty to fight. If we 





and our government hadn’t wanted to enter 
the war, we could have stayed out of it. After 
all, neither England nor France nor Germany 
was in a position to come over and drag us in. 
Had we wanted to stay out, we could have done 
exactly what we did 
a few months ago — 
withdrawn our ship- 
ping from the combat- 
ant zones and prohib- 
ited our citizens from 
traveling on belligerent 
vessels. 

No— we wanted to 
fight that war. We were 
honestly fighting to 
make the world a better 
place in which to live. 

But the whole his- 
tory of Europe since 
the war has demon- 
strated that a peace 
based on and adminis- 
tered with passion and 
hatred can only promote further war. Like the 
other participants in the bitter struggle, we were 
not, at its close, in a position to insist on an 
impartial peace — nor should we again be in 
such a position, as a participant in this war. As 
a neutral, however, and as the strongest 
nation on earth, we might well be able to as- 
sert our leadership in insisting on a just and 
reasonable peace. 


Etching from War, by Kerr Eby 


HISTORIC GAINS FROM U. S. NEUTRALITY 


Tu sympatny of Americans goes out 
naturally to France and Great Britain in their 
struggle against a power whose proclaimed 
policy is to destroy individual freedom every- 
where. But, in considering the question of 
armed intervention, we do Britain and France 
no injustice in remembering that their own 
bungling following the last war was largely 
responsible for the dangerous position in which 
they find themselves now. Essentially, they 
are fighting not for democracy but for survival 
as great powers. No one believes, however, 
that a victorious Germany could literally wipe 
out England and France — any more than 
those powers were able, after the last war, to 
hold Germany and her allies in subjection. 

As to the present “‘crusade” for democracy, 
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Great Britain is fighting against the very force 
in Germany which she was once glad to 
tolerate and even to encourage, as an instru- 
mentality for securing her ever vital policy of 
European “balance of power.” 

A glance at our own history reveals that the 
policy of neutrality has 
been at least as impor- 
tant to the United 
States as the “balance 
of power” tothe British 
Empire. 

It was the conflict 
between France and 
England that enabled 
the colonies to free 
themselves from Eng- 
land. The bulk of our 
gains in population 
(from 3,000,000 to 
130,000,000 in 164 
years) have been made 
up largely of persons 
seeking refuge from 
Europe’s endless war- 
making. Similarly, our territorial gains and the 
domination of the Western Hemisphere, as 
outlined in the Monroe Doctrine, were possible 
to us because wars in Europe freed us from 
European interference. 

The stronger a nation, the more self-sustain- 
ing, and the further removed physically from 
the scene of war, the greater is its freedom of 
will in maintaining her neutrality. The United 
States is the one nation on earth which enjoys 
complete freedom to remain neutral with 
impunity. We are completely independent of 
the outside world, except for a few raw 
materials. It has been estimated that we could 
store up a sufficiency for less than the cost of a 
battleship. Our ocean barriers still make us 
impregnable to attack, despite all progress in 
aviation. The strength of the United States, 
in terms both of actual fighting forces and of 
wealth and industrial power to back them up, 
is the greatest the world has ever known. 

As to the immediate threat to us of a vic- 
torious Germany — it should be borne in mind 
that modern wars exhaust almost equally 
victor and vanquished. Against a well-prepared 
and alert defense by us, experts say that, even 
with the destruction of the British navy by 
Germany, neither Hitler nor any conceivable 
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combination of powers could successfully land 
an army in either North or South America. 

Given an army and a navy adequate to our 
needs, there is no reason why Americans for 
a long time to come cannot direct their energies 
to the pressing economic and political problems 
within this nation itself. 


OuR ECONOMIC STAKE IN EUROPE 


@ox susivess interest is another im- 
portant, though not decisive, consideration 
which should be taken into account by Ameri- 
cans making up their minds on the question of 
neutrality vs. intervention. Our corporate 
stake in the nineteen principal European coun- 
tries, as of 1936, was $1,250,000,000, of which 
the bulk was invested in England, Germany, 
and France. No later figures are available, but 
the total is probably still in the neighborhood of 
a billion. How United States intervention in 
the war would change the status of these in- 
vestments, some of which may suffer from 
high war taxes, is still an open question; though 
it is certain that the money value involved is 
not great enough to affect our choice of a war 
policy. 

In the matter of foreign trade, the month- 
to-month statistics on United States exports 
to all countries since the war began show 
that we stand to profit not only from sales 
of war materials to the belligerents but from 
increased business with other neutrals whom 
our erstwhile European competitors are no 
longer able to supply. 

Total American exports in the last five months 
of 1939 were $1,647,000,000 — or about $92,- 
000,000 more than for the corresponding five 
months of 1938. It is noteworthy that larger 
relative gains were recorded in shipments to 
Canada and Latin America than to Europe or 
Asia. Exports to Canada rose by 44 per cent; 
to Latin America by 42 per cent; to Asia by 
26 per cent; to Europe by only 11 per cent. 


Cost To Us oF ANOTHER WAR 


BBor ovr roreron trade, in Europe and 
elsewhere, amounts to only about Io per cent 
of our national income. The war debts owing to 
us from the last war total $13,000,000,000 — 
a total loss amounting to over four times our 
present dollar stake in Europe. 

Estimates of the total cost of our eighteen- 
month participation in the last war range from 
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$377,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000 — the lat- 
ter more than we had spent during the previous 
hundred years of our existence. 

We entered the last war with practically no 
national debt. We emerged from it with a debt 
of $25,000,000,000. Today, largely because of 
economic factors directly attributable to the 
war, we have a national debt of $45,000,000,000, 

But if, despite this tremendous handicap, 
we should enter the present European war, 
what would it be likely to cost us? 

The National Economy League has esti- 
mated that one year of United States partici- 
pation in the war would come to thirty billions. 
Commenting recently on that estimate before 
the American Academy of Political Science, 
General Hugh S. Johnson, Chief of the United 
States Purchase and Supply Bureau and a 
member of the War Industries Board during 
the last war, declared that “if we enter a pro- 
tracted war, it is sure to cost us that much each 
year.” 

General Johnson commented: “A few years 
of our engagement in a major, modern war at 
thirty billions a year could simply wipe out the 
capitalist and profits system in the United 
States.” There is every likelihood that it would. 

But I have mentioned only one of the costs 
of our participation in another European war. 
Human lives are also to be considered — and 
not only from the Christian or humanitarian 
point of view. As our birth rate diminishes, 
with immigration shut off for almost a genera- 
tion, we are fast becoming a nation of old 
people. By 1970, experts estimate that our 
population will have become static — and 
after that, if present trends continue, we shall 
become a dying nation. 

The effects are already noticeable and 
demand more attention than they are getting 
from those in charge of our military prepared- 
ness. The age group below twenty has declined 
from about half our population in 1850 to, 
roughly, a third at the present time. Sixty years 
from now, Americans over fifty will outnumber 
those between twenty-two and fifty. Serious 
consideration ought to be given to the advisa- 
bility of raising the draft age limit from forty- 
five to sixty. 

In the last war we suffered almost half a 
million casualties, of which 135,000 were 
deaths. All indications are that the destruction 
of life will be far greater if the present war 
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becomes general. From the standpoint of 
national survival, we simply cannot afford to 
speed up the aging processes already at work in 
this nation with the sacrifice of thousands of 
young men in another overseas war. 

There are other ways in which war would 
weaken the fiber of the nation. With all the 
wealth and energies of the country mobilized 
for destruction, medical care of the civilian 
population declines; war diets weaken the re- 
sistance of the population to diseases. At least 
one major epidemic is to be expected in every 
war period. Education is crippled by lack of 
funds, lack of interest, lack of personnel; moral 
and religious standards crack under the strain 
of mass war hysteria; free speech, free press, 
free assembly are “forbidden thoughts,” and 
truth is what a dictator government finds it 
expedient for us to believe. Secret police are 
everywhere, and men hesitate to speak their 
minds, even within their own homes. 

If, at the end of a war, we could return to 
normal conditions — or even to conditions no 
worse than those following the last war — it 
is possible, though not necessarily probable, 
that we could return after a time to what we 
know now as the “American system.” But the 
moral and economic wreckage which will in- 
evitably follow our intervention in a major 
world war would without any question pro- 
long, perhaps perpetuate, a dictatorship but 
little changed from the iron military rule under 
which even democracies must carry on a major 
war. In this dictatorship, private property 
would be a thing of the past, and government 
would play much the same role here as in 
Russia and Germany today. 


WHAT ARE AMERICA’S VITAL INTERESTS? 


Tisere 1s a way of staying out of this war 
and of benefiting both ourselves and the world 
while doing so. The means are simple. They 
consist of military preparedness, guided by a 
definite policy on the part of an administration 
whose eyes and heart are focused clearly on 


this country and this hemisphere, rather than 
on Europe. 

America’s vital interests lie in the Western 
Hemisphere. On this side of the world, she 
is pre-eminent. In hard-headed self-interest, 
she is interested in the European conflict and 
its settlement only in terms of how it will 
affect this hemisphere. 

Fortunately, this time we have an adequate 
navy, which we are in process of strengthening. 
Though our land forces have lagged, they are 
now being built up to strengths in proportion 
to possible needs. Through our armed forces — 
primarily, of course, through the navy — we 
are in a position to say: “Come what may in 
Europe, this hemisphere is and will continue 
to be free of any encroachment from the out- 
side, from either Europe on the one side or 
Asia on the other.” 

Preparedness, so applied, can give us a posi- 
tion of such strength that there need be no 
fear of our being “dragged”’ into this European 
war — or the next or the one after that. 

I do not believe that the United States 
should isolate herself from the world. But I 
do believe in the policy by which the United 
States would undertake in her own interest to 
isolate the European war from this hemisphere. 

When fire starts in a crowded city, the first 
precaution taken by the fire-fighting forces 
is to isolate the conflagration. It is better to 
let one building burn down to the ground 
than to allow the flames to spread beyond con- 
trol. Our navy — and, behind the navy, the 
land forces which back it up — is our means of 
keeping the flames of war from spreading over 
either ocean to our shores. 

It is Europe’s job to quench the conflagra- 
tion which Europe herself has started. It is our 
job to see that the flames do not spread in our 
direction. I cannot imagine a more foolish 
state of mind for our government or any of 
its citizens than the thought of putting 
out Europe’s fire by jumping into the middle 
of it. 





Pm a New Woman 


by ENID GRIFFIS 


Tix YEARS AGO, if any friend of mine 
had told me the day would come when I should 
pay good money to strangers for the purpose 
of having my personality reconditioned (and 
had added the prediction that I should not 
only pay good money but actually get my 
money’s worth), I should have told the proph- 
etess she was crazy. Yet that is precisely what 
has happened — and no one is more surprised 
than I at the amazing results. 

A day arrived, along about my middle 
thirties, when I found myself up against a 
blank wall, with no reason to believe that there 
was anything worth going after on the other 
side. I had set out originally on a writing 
career and was making fair headway when the 
blows began to fali — professional setbacks, 
illness, poverty — that finally landed me at 
what looked perilously like a dead end. 

I was working at a part-time secretarial 
job, which paid me a bare living, and was feel- 
ing completely frustrated and almost hopeless, 
when a friend who knew something of my state 
of mind told me about Alice Rice Cook and 
the Individual Plan. The Plan, she explained, 
was a service which undertook to help solve 
personal problems by expert diagnosis of per- 
sonality ills, treatment for their cure, plus 
expert vocational guidance; and Miss Cook was 
the, originator and head of the service. I lis- 
tened politely but with cold cynicism. I had 
my own very clear-cut opinion concerning so- 
called personality schools. To me they were 
all rackets. 

But as the weeks passed I found myself 
thinking more and more about Miss Cook and 
her plan. I even went so far as to collect a little 
data concerning her. I learned that she had 
graduated from Smith College with a bachelor- 
of-arts degree and from Radcliffe with her 
master’s; that she had been Dean of Briarcliff 
College at one time; and that she was at pres- 
ent engaged in research in the field of adult 
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education and was a staff member of the Per- 
sonal Appraisal Service at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Finally, feeling very sheepish about the 
whole business, I broke down and called on 
Miss Cook. I liked her at once. She had dignity 
without stiffness, warmth and _ friendliness 
without effusiveness, and a sincerity that could 
not be doubted. When I explained that I was 
not a client but that I was interested in the 
Individual Plan and should like to know how 
it had originated and how it functioned, she 
very obligingly told me the whole story. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE PLAN 


IE seems tar in 1931, as dean of a junior 
college for girls, Miss Cook had come in al- 
most daily contact with young college women 
seeking positions. It was then she realized 
that many of these young women were failing 
to get where they wanted to go, not because 
of lack of education, training, or even in- 
telligence but because the impression they 
created was definitely substandard. Sometimes 
it was a grating voice that marred the effect. 
Sometimes it was an abrupt manner, a hostile 
attitude, an unpleasant facial expression, 
or bad posture. And sometimes it was just 
plain dowdiness. Every time she had to turn 
away one of these young hopefuls, she thought: 
“Something ought to be done about this. There 
ought to be some place where these people 
could go and find out what’s the matter with 
them and then get some really constructive 
advice on what to do about it.” 

But there wasn’t any such place. Miss Cook 
made it her business to ascertain that fact. 
There were “charm” schools, fashion schools, 
personality schools, and public-speaking courses 
— all offering, by their own particular meth- 
ods, to transform failure into success, in ten 
easy lessons. But there was no place which 
even attempted an honest appraisal of the in- 
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dividual as an entity and endeavored to cor- 
rect the faults which were jamming the physi- 
cal, mental, or emotional machinery. 

Miss Cook determined to find some way in 
which cool analysis and constructive criticism 
could be brought to bear fruit in an eminently 
practical way in the lives of human beings. 
She believed that the first step necessary was 
to provide the individual with a many- 
sided picture of himself as others see him. For 
without self-knowledge or self-evaluation, she 
argued, there could be no self-improvement. 

Proceeding on this basis, she set up an ex- 
perimental service in the Guidance Laboratory 
of Teachers College, at Columbia (where she 
was working for her Ph.D. in psychology), to 
see if she was on the right track. The work done 
there proved that not only could personality 
defects be accurately diagnosed but that in 50 
per cent of the cases those defects could, with 
the intelligent co-operation of the client, be 
successfully remedied. 

Interviews with employment agencies and 
personnel workers in business and professional 
fields revealed that there was a real need for 
this kind of service outside the university 
walls. And, after much painstaking searching, 
Miss Cook gathered to her standard thirty 
men and women consultants, each a well- 
rounded, sympathetic human being and each 
an expert in a particular field — speech, fash- 
ion, grooming, occupational adjustment, social 
adjustment, education, medicine, psychology, 
and even psychiatry. 

This is how the service functions: The client 
“sits” for his picture by visiting as many of 
the experts as his individual case requires. The 
resulting “‘negatives’’ are sent to Miss Cook, 
together with the constructive suggestions of 
the consultants. Miss Cook, in turn, presents 
the complete picture to the client, together 
with a carefully worked-out plan designed to 
help solve his problem. As in other professional 
fields, the fee varies according to the length 
and number of consultations required as well 
as the means of the client. The average con- 
sultation runs to about five dollars. 

Finally, in desperation and in spite of my 
skepticism, I decided to give the service a try. 


THROUGH THE MILL 


I. vou sti remember your first visit to 
the dentist or the doctor, you will have some 
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idea of how I felt as I waited to see Miss 
Cook on the occasion of the initial conference. 
But her professional yet kindly approach to 
my whole problem did much to allay my mental 
and emotional discomfort. She asked me all 
about my early life, my home and family 
background, my present living conditions, my 
education (including occupational training), 
occupational history, personal relationships, in- 
terests and ambitions. And, while I was busy 
furnishing the required information, she was 
busy giving me the well-known once-over. 

Before I left her office, she gave me the 
names and telephone numbers of the six con- 
sultants she wished me to visit and handed 
me three Appraisal Inventory blanks which 
covered in detail such matters as appearance, 
speech, manner, attitudes and interests. Cue of 
these I was to fill out myself. The other two 
were to be given to friends who were to fill 
them in and mail them direct to Miss Cook. 

The first expert to whom I went was the 
speech consultant, a charming woman who for 
years has been engaged in this field in the 
academic and professional worlds. Miss B 
began by asking me questions about myself, 
listening to my replies with her eyes covered 
or her face averted, in order that her im- 
pression of my voice might be uncolored by 
facial expressions, gestures, or other irrelevant 
factors. She then had me read to her, testing 
me for variety and range of tone and expression. 

Between the various tests she conversed 
with me, thus obliging me to talk a good deal 
and enabling her to get an adequate impression 
of the quality of my voice, its pitch, inflection, 
volume, emphasis, tempo, and enunciation. 
She also made notes on my pronunciation, 
grammar, and conversational ability and ad- 
vised me to become acquainted with the sound 
of my own voice by having a phonograph 
record made. 

On the whole, I passed fairly well in voice 
and speech, my chief liability turning out to 
be a lack of tonal variety and a tendency 
toward monotony. This Miss B attributed to 
physical fatigue and nervous tension, and she 
proceeded to give me several exercises designed 
to relax the body generally and the neck and 
throat in particular. 

Since I had stated to Miss Cook that my 
chief interest was in writing, one of the con- 
sultants to whom I was sent was a writer. The 
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interview with this man (Miss Cook tries to 
make a practice of having women clients 
appraised by at least one male consultant 
and vice versa) stands out in my mind with 
particular vividness, for I dreaded it more than 
any other consultation, with the possible ex- 
ception of that with the appearance expert. 
But I shall never forget his kindness and under- 
standing. The consultation lasted approxi- 
mately an hour, in the course of which we dis- 
cussed a great variety of subjects — but always 
with the emphasis on writing. At no time had I 
any sense of being appraised, yet the report 
which that man sent to Miss Cook showed a 
thorough grasp of my problem and did more 
for my morale and self-confidence than any- 
thing had for a long time. 

He gave it as his opinion that I had definite 
writing ability and should plan to continue my 
work in that field. The sudden collapse of my 
efforts he attributed to the decline of my 
health. He advised that for a time my first 
concern should be the building up of my strength 
and energy and predicted that, once this was 
accomplished, the writing would take care of 
itself. When I read that report, I could have 
cried with sheer relief and joy for I felt that it 
expressed the sincere and honest opinion of one 
who knew. 

Next came a consultant who gives a kind of 


combination test for general impression and 
social acceptability. When I entered her at- 
tractive apartment on the upper East Side of 
New York, I found the table set for tea and 
another guest present. I passed the social- 
acceptability end of the test without difficulty, 
but apparently my “general impression” was 
pretty bad. I discovered from subsequent re- 
ports that I fidgeted, exposed my legs unduly, 
and had no “shine’”’ except on my nose! Pretty 
damning — but all true and part of the picture 
I was trying to get. 

The prospect of the appearance test brought 
out a cold perspiration. Miss S was associated 
with a famous fashion school, and I envisioned 
an extremely smart, brisk, and highly critical 
young woman who would look at me through 
the piercing eyes of Vogue and consequently 
have some pretty searing things to say. Im- 
agine my relief, then, to find a charming, well- 
bred young woman, very becomingly dressed 
but not paralyzingly smart, who praised as 
much as she criticized and who criticized in 
such a way that, like a dull pupil in the hands 
of an understanding teacher, I decided to do 
better by myself in future. She examined me 
from every angle — front, side and rear, in re- 
pose and in action. She examined my pocket- 
book, my gloves, my jewelry and other acces- 
sories, with minute attention; appraised my 
hat and shoes; analyzed the line and color of 
my clothes, noted the color of my lipstick and 
the tone of my face powder. She studied the 
line of my hair, the shape of my face and hands, 
even the arch of my eyebrows. When I re- 
ceived her report I felt that if ever again I ap- 
peared poorly groomed, I should have no one 
to blame but myself, for her suggestions cov- 
ered everything, from the treatment and styl- 
ing of my hair and the care of my fingernails 
to the choosing of a smart and inexpensive 
wardrobe in the colors, lines, and fabrics best 
suited to my build, features, and complexion. 

The posture consultant, too, I found to 
be a grand person — young, with a delightful 
sense of humor and a figure and bearing to 
envy. She began by asking me to state my 
problem. I said I was inclined to slump; 
that it was hard for me to sit still or to relax; 
and that I was too fat. She asked me where 
I thought I was too fat, and I said all over. 

She was very polite, but, even before she 
ordered me to strip to the ultimate undie and 
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parade for inspection, I knew she agreed with 
me. After one glance, she told me I ought to 
lose at least twenty pounds (I weighed about 
170 at the time) but that I should take several 
months to do so and should be under the super- 
vision of my physician. As to posture, she found 
that I carried my head and neck too far for- 
ward and my shoulders too far back, thus 
throwing my whole figure out of line. She 
showed me how to correct this fault and how to 
walk with more grace. Before I left, she pre- 
sented me with a copy of Overweight and Under- 
weight, a publication of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company which she had helped 
prepare, and gave me a valuable exercise for 
overcoming my tendency to fidget. 

The last of the consultants was the voca- 
tional director of a large public institution. 
It is her duty to subject clients to what is 
known as the “battery” —a series of tests 
designed to obtain the measure of one’s mental 
ability, vocational interests, artistic ability, 
general health, and social and emotional ad- 
justment. The whole thing takes about six 
hours and is well named. The best news that 
came from this series for me was that I had 
an exceptionally good vocabulary and con- 
siderable artistic ability; the worst was that my 
emotional and health adjustments were un- 
satisfactory. 


My NEw SELF 


Waen I rinatty received my com- 
pleted “‘ picture,” together with the suggestions 
from the various consultants for making myself 
over, I had a moment of complete discourage- 
ment. “I can’t do all these things,” I reflected, 
“and, even if I did, it wouldn’t make any real 
difference in my situation.” But I had paid my 
money and taken a silent vow to give the Plan 
a chance. Besides, there were things in that 
report that were a challenge to any woman’s 
vanity. 

I began, doggedly at first, to carry out in- 
structions. I gave my neglected skin the at- 
tention it required. I began manicuring my 
nails. I watched Underweight and Overweight 
until I could tell at a distance of a hundred 
yards exactly how many calories lurked in any 
given collation and I began to count the calories 
in my daily diet. I let my hair grow and gave 
it more attention. I went to my doctor and had 


a thorough overhauling. I stopped fussing 


about my writing (this was the hardest thing of 
all) and, instead of spending futile hours stew- 
ing over my typewriter, spent more time with 
my friends. I walked more, relaxed more, read 
more, and listened to more good music. When 
I needed new clothes, I chose them carefully, 
in accordance with the advice given me by the 
appearance expert. 

A couple of months after I had begun on my 
course, Miss Cook telephoned me to say she 
had heard of a woman who wanted a writing 
job done. It was a straight assignment and 
would pay a fee of three hundred dollars. Miss 
Cook was sure I could handle it. Would I like 
to meet the woman and talk it over? 

I left the telephone trembling with excite- 
ment and with joy in my heart. But there was 
fear, too. The memory of my writing failures 
rose to haunt me. But I bolstered up my morale 
with a particularly careful toilet, put on my 
most becoming outfit, and sallied forth. I got 
the job, did it to the complete satisfaction of 
those concerned, received my money — and 
started life all over again. That was a little 
less than two years ago. 

Today when friends and acquaintances who 
knew me in the dark days look at me and ex- 
claim: “Well, you’re certainly a new woman!” 
I’m inclined to agree with them. I’ve lost thirty 
pounds and at the same time improved my 
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health. I’ve learned how to dress economically 
and becomingly. I’ve learned how to care for 
my skin, how to dress my hair, and how to 
make the most of my good points (many of 
which I had never before known about). But, 
best of all, I am writing again — and selling. 
I have a part-time job that pays my running 
expenses and allows me time to do my own 
work without undue strain on my energies 
and I’m having a better time in every way 
than I’ve had in years. 


NEW LIVES FOR OLD 


I. 1 were the only person who, to my 
knowledge, had received real help from the 
Individual Plan, I probably shouldn’t be writ- 
ing this article. But I’m far from that. I have 
seen Miss Cook’s files, perused the case his- 
tories, and read the letters from grateful 
clients. 

There is Mr. R, for example, a man in 
his middle thirties, well-groomed, socially 
acceptable, and financially well-to-do but a 
complete failure in the company of women. A 
“date” arranged for him with one of the at- 
tractive young consultants showed exactly 
what the trouble was. When Mr. R had sent 
flowers, called in a taxi, escorted his companion 
to a good restaurant, and ordered an excellent 
dinner, he considered his contribution to the 
success of the evening complete and from then 
on sat like a bump on a log, expecting his 
companion to carry the conversation and do 
the entertaining. When confronted with this 
indictment, he blamed it on shyness. Now shy- 
ness, according to the Individual Plan, is nine 
tenths selfishness — that is, failure to consider 
the other person’s feelings rather than one’s 
own. In the light of this revelation, Mr. R took 
himself in hand and reformed, successfully. 

Totally different was the case of Mrs. S, 
who was slowly but surely losing the love and 
respect of her husband and children. A pam- 
pered Southern belle in her youth, she had 
married at an early age and moved North with 
her husband. Eighteen years later, with a 
daughter sixteen and a son twelve, she still 
regarded herself as a young girl, entitled to the 
adulation and indulgence of her youth. Fortu- 
nately she had a good deal of latent intelli- 
gence and good sense and, when she was pre- 
sented with a picture of herself as she appeared 
to others, she right-about-faced and began to 
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act her age. Today she can proudly announce 
that she has regained her family’s regard as 
well as her own self-respect and happiness. 

Dr. J was a man in his early forties, bril- 
liant, completely absorbed in his work. But ill- 
fitting clothes, rumpled shirts, white socks, and 
other sartorial sins rendered him almost a cari- 
cature of what he should have been. Dr. J, 
however, was above such superficial matters. 
He believed that, if a man “knew his stuff,” 
appearance didn’t matter. But he couldn’t help 
noticing, as time passed, that his career wasn’t 
blossoming as he had every right to expect 
it would. He was baffled and discouraged. A 
chance remark of a colleague started Dr. J 
thinking and sent him to Miss Cook. The 
transformation in his appearance which was 
effected with his, at first, rather grudging co- 
operation removed the only obstacle in his 
path to success. Today he stands among the 
top ten in his field, and letters from him and 
his grateful wife indicate where they concede 
the credit lies. 

Miss A, despite beauty, intelligence, and an 
unusually good education, could not find a job. 
An analysis of her case revealed that her pri- 
mary difficulty was one of attitude, namely the 
I-have-a-college-degree-youth-and-good-looks- 
and-therefore-am-entitled-to-a-job outlook. 
Much more concerned with what she was going 
to get out of a job than of what she planned 
to put into it, she simply could not impress a 
potential employer with her quality as a work- 
er. When the error of her approach was pointed 
out to her, her difficulty resolved itself. She 
now holds a responsible position, where she 
has made herself highly useful and, therefore, 
secure. 

Bob S, too, had a job problem but one 
quite different from Miss A’s. Bob could al- 
ways get a job, but he didn’t seem able to keep 
one. His own statement of his problem was 
that, while he always started out well, he 
seemed to “go to pieces” as soon as he en- 
countered a snag in his work. Analysis showed 
that his trouble was purely psychological. 
Dominated from childhood by a too devoted 
and possessive mother, he had come, subcon- 
sciously, to depend entirely on that relation- 
ship. When this was made clear to him, he took 
drastic and courageous action. He packed up 
quietly one night, put a few dollars in his 
pocket, and left home, leaving only a brief note 
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to say that he wanted to try his luck “on his 
own” for a while and would write from time 
to time to let his mother know that he was 
well. Hitchhiking and doing odd jobs along the 
route, he went to Florida, found a job as dish- 
washer in a resort hotel. It was hard, uncon- 
genial work, but he stuck it out. He was pro- 
moted, after a short time, to a bus boy’s job. 
Here he came to the attention of the manager 
and presently had a chance to fill in for an ailing 
night clerk. He finished out the season in that 
capacity, came back north, secured a similar 
job at a summer hotel in New Jersey, and that 
winter returned to a better job in the Florida 
establishment. At last report he was assistant 
manager of a good hotel, doing excellent work, 
happy in his independence and the sense of 
success won through his own efforts. 


THOSE WHO HELPED THEMSELVES 


Case utstortes of upwards of one thou- 
sand clients, gathered in the six years of the 
Individual Plan’s existence, prove that this 
objective appraisal service actually works — 
provided the client will accept the verdict and 
follow the constructive advice given him. 
There are those, of course, who, merely pre- 
senting themselves for appraisal and paying the 
consultation fee, expect by some mysterious 
magic and without any effort on their part 
to be transformed in the twinkling of an eye. 
And there are those others who simply can’t 
“take it.” These, naturally, fail. 

Proof of the soundness and educational 
value of Miss Cook’s Individual Plan is forth- 


coming in the recognition it has received from 
many prominent institutions of learning. In 
addition to her work as staff member of the 
Personal Appraisal Service at Teachers Col- 
lege, as Director of the Self-Evaluation Labo- 
ratory in the Division of General Education 
at New York University, and as Director of 
the Graduate Center in New York, Miss Cook 
has, on invitation within the past year, visited 
twelve leading colleges in different parts of the 
United States where her services have been 
sought in consultations lasting anywhere from 
two days to a month. She gives a course in 
Personality Assets, and conducts individual 
conferences at the Ballard School, Central 
Branch of the Y.W.C.A. in New York; has set 
up and is in charge of a Self-Appraisal Course 
and Personal Adequacy Seminar at the Brook- 
lyn Y.W.C.A.; and, in addition, in the past 
year and a half has delivered some sixty 
lectures before various social and educational 
groups. 

Little wonder that Miss Cook sees as the 
greatest need in her field today the organiza- 
tion of a group in training to carry on in this 
important department of adult education. 
That it is a department destined to assume in- 
creasing importance as time goes on Miss Cook 
has no doubt. In fact she looks forward to the 
day when the regular personality adequacy 
checkup will be as much a part of the intelli- 
gent individual’s routine as regular medical 
and dental care are today. And, in my humble 
and grateful opinion, that time can’t come too 
soon. 


To be published soon: 
* Work Is Where You Make It,’ 


by William A. McGarry 





What I Believe 


by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


—— uP a volume of Ruskin, the 
other day at a friend’s house, I was startled by 
the opening of its preface, which began: “ Be- 
ing now fifty-one years old, and little likely 
to change my mind hereafter on any important 
subject of thought (unless through weakness of 
age), I wish to publish. . . .” 

I was startled, because in a very few years 
I shall be fifty-one, and it has never occurred 
to me that now I have made up my mind about 
everything of importance. On the contrary, 
I find myself moving rather swiftly in a kind 
of mid-channel of opinion. In my middle forties 
I find myself returning almost to the mood of 
eager inquiry that I remember from my early 
twenties. 

Thus, at this present moment, in the middle 
of war and with the prospect of ruin just round 
the corner, I am still trying in my amateurish 
fashion to discover a satisfactory solution 
to what seem to me the two main problems of 
this life: the problem of Time, and the problem 
of the nature of the Self. I have been reading 
and thinking as hard as it is possible for a wor- 
ried, busy man to do in wartime but I do not 
pretend to have made much of an advance 
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from the position I was in when I finished 
writing Rain Upon Godsbill, to which I must 
refer the curious reader. 

These are, of course, riddles of the Sphinx; 
and unfortunately, while they remain un- 
solved, I cannot in all honesty even pretend 
that my “credo” has sharp, fixed outlines. 
But I have certain convictions that I am not 
likely to lose, even during a world upheaval. 

For example, I am absolutely convinced that, 
whatever man is, he is not merely the stupid 
animal, homeless and lost in a universe that 
is nothing but a vast, idiotic machine, that 
so many of our contemporaries imagine him 
to be. (It is the despair created by this barren 
outlook that is at the root of much of our 
present trouble.) There is in the universe a 
moral order, though it may be of a scope beyond 
our present conception. Man’s highest aspira- 
tions, the dream of paradise that seems always 
to have haunted him, the sudden revelations of 
glory known to prophets and poets — these 
are not part of some pitiful illusion. The flashes 
of ecstasy most of us have experienced are 
glimpses of a fundamental reality. They are not 
self-deception but a sudden lifting of the veil 
of animal habit and custom. In the same way, 
the arts are not bits of luxury, almond icing 
on the cake of sensible existence — which is 
what stupid people imagine them to be — but 
revelations of reality. Even the world the 
ordinary man enjoys, when he does enjoy it, 
is largely a legacy from thinkers and artists 
of the past. 


Bawnora mysTIc, chiefly because I lack 
both the discipline and the sensitiveness that 
mysticism demands, but I believe the mystic 
is right when he tells us that what is real is 
not the outward show of things but the so-called 
“inner” (it probably should be “outer’’) world 
of feeling, imagination, and will. Much of 
our unhappy stumbling comes from the fact 
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that we will not understand that this world 
of feeling, imagination, and will is not a mere 
shadow show, ghostly when compared with 
the world that science explains to us, but the 
enduring sphere in which our real life is passed. 
It is the world that science explains which is 
soon discovered to be merely spectral, though 
this does not mean that science has not its own 
magnificent uses. But much harm has been 
done by pseudoscientific “explanations” of 
religion, art, sex, and so on. And notice how 
so many writers of this kind first deny the 
values and then try to cheat them in through 
a little back door. 

Politically I am unashamedly “ pink,” which 
seems to me a fine, healthy shade. That is, I 
believe that for highly organized industrial 
communities, such as ours in Britain, a moder- 
ate collectivism, some form of liberal socialism, 
is to be advocated. But I distrust all deifica- 
tion of the state and believe that a confusion 
between the state (which is a mere instrument 
and no more sacred than the Gas & Coke Com- 
pany) and the community (which gives us all a 
fuller existence) has caused much of our present 
trouble. I dislike the purely economic view of 
life and distrust all its theorists. That is one 
reason why, though collectivism does not 
frighten me, I have a profound distrust of the 
Marxists, whose whole philosophical basis 
seems to me dangerously narrow. 

I disagree with the verdict that democracy 
has been given a good trial and has failed. 
So far we have not had too much of it but not 
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enough of it. The fact that it may be noisy 
and untidy does not worry me at all. My own 
happy family is inclined to be noisy and un- 
tidy. Most prisons are quiet and neat. So 
thoroughgoing is my democracy that I dislike 
all cries for a leader, preferring my great men 
to be thinkers, artists, scientists. Great men of 
action are nearly always a curse to the com- 
munity; power always corrupts; and we must 
especially beware — as we know now to our 
cost — those men who have enormous ambi- 
tions but no particular recognized talent. 
It is much better for the community that as- 
semblies and committees of ordinary men 
should be allowed to argue and muddle a bit 
than that megalomaniacs, even though they 
may have a touch of genius, should impose their 
wills on populations of robots. This would be 
obvious if it were not for the trick, now very 
common, of pretending that the state is not 
a mere instrument but a superperson, whose 
will is that of the dictator who happens to 
have at his command the army of secret police. 

Finally, I believe that we must never forget 
for an instant that what matters is not all 
the elaborate machinery of existence, which 
is merely a means to an end, but the state of 
human consciousness. Everything of real value 
is contained within it. The clues to the treasure 
house of life are to be found not outside our- 
selves but within ourselves. And it is time we 
stopped looking through a telescope for the 
kingdom of heaven, for we have been told 
where it is to be found. 

















The Forum Quiz 


This quiz is planned to be a painless and amusing method of checking up on yourself, to find 

out how well-informed you are. It covers various fields of interest and should not be difficult 

for the average person. Counting four points for each question answered correctly, a good 
score on this quiz would be eighty. (Answers on inside back cover.) 


1. Speaking of highway safety — the weather is blamed 


for lots of things, but how responsible is it for auto 
accidents? Most fatal crashes occur when the weather 
is: 
(a) rainy (6) foggy (c) clear (d) snowy 
And suppose you have an accident, such as smacking 
into a lamppost you thought was merely a Republi- 
can. The figures show that your car will probably 
have: 

(a) a bottle of rum and a cutie in it 
(6) bad brakes (c) defective steering 
(d) a blown-out tire (e) no apparent defects 


And now for Culture: How many million Americans 

go to the movies every week, to sit through a picture 

in which boy meets girl? 

(a) 35,000,000 (4) 65,000,000 —(¢) 85,000,000 

. Think you know a lot about literature? Well, just tell 

us which author is coupled with the wrong best seller 

of its day: 

(a) “Last Days of Pompeii” — Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton 

(4) “Tale of Peter Rabbit” — Beatrix Potter 

(c) “Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” — Thomas 
Dixon 

(d) “David Harum” — Edward Noyes Westcott 


. What is the line Hamlet speaks, when the grave dig- 
ger hands him a skull, beginning, “Alas, poor 
Yorick”’? 

(a) “I knew bim well; be was my father’s jester.” 

(4) “I loved bim, as a brother would.” 

(c) “I knew bim, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest.” 


. To know just what Joe Stalin is thinking these days 
is a difficult matter. Perhaps the only help may be 
found in his official handouts, which appear in the 
newspaper: 
(a) Pravda (6) Trud (c) Izvestia 
. “Dear, dear,” said Aunt Clytemnestra, looking up 
from the sports pages. “I wish I owned him. Why, he 
not only won the last Santa Anita Handicap but 
turned out to be the biggest money winner of all 
time,” Auntie, of course was referring to the horse: 
(a) Hardtack (6) Seabiscuit (c) Breadbasket 
(d) Equipoise (e) War Admiral 


No, King George did not elevate him to the British 
peerage. He elevated himself, and is known generally 
as “Lord Haw Haw of Zeesen.” Every Englishman 
knows him as: 
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(a) this war’s successor to the last one’s “Old Bill” 

(6) a Continental commentator, broadcasting for the 
Nazis 

(c) the nickname for any “pub” operator 

(d) the Duke of Windsor 


. He lives in a two-room apartment, in a small hotel 


off Sixth Avenue in Manhattan, filled with books, 
dust, out-of-date furniture, and bottles of champagne. 
At night he goes to the theatre and then writes witty, 
often acid comments on the plays he sees, as Ameri- 
ca’s best known critic: 
(a) George Fean Nathan 
(c) Ward Morehouse 


(b) Lewis Gannett 
(d) Sidney Whipple 


In all probability you will have a hard time putting 
down this recent novel, once you start it. It begins: 


An alarm clock clanged in the dark and silent room. A bed 
spring creaked. A woman’s voice sang out impatiently: 
“Bigger, shut that thing off!” 
(a) “Ob, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning,” by 
Mark Mason 
(4) “A Stricken Field,” by Martha Gellborn 
(c) “How Green Was My Valley,” by Richard Llewel- 
lyn 
(d) “Native Son,” by Richard Wright 


. Some say that in truth our public debt is now over 


the limit set by Congress, but at any rate it’s very 

close tu the e{ncial limit, which is: 

(2) $35,000,000,000 (4) $45,000,000,000 
(c) $55,000,000,000 


This year marks the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the man who wrote the passage below. It 
seems hard to realize today that Victorian reviewers 
once thought him barbarous, rude, and an author 
no decent person could possibly read. 

Egdon Heath . . . was at present a place perfectly ac- 
cordant with man’s nature — neither ghastly, hateful, nor 
ugly: neither commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame; but, like 
man, slighted and enduring; and withal singularly colossal 
and mysterious in its swarthy monotony, as some persons 
who have long lived apart, solitude seemed to look out of its 
countenance. It had a lonely face, suggesting tragical 
possibilities. 

(a) George Moore 
(c) George Meredith 


(6) Thomas Hardy 


According to most armchair experts, the next 
theatre of land warfare will be in: 

(a) the Balkans (6) Scandinavia 

(c) Spain (d) the Rhine region 
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14. On your Western tour this summer it would be a fine 


idea to stop off and see one of the country’s interesting 
scenic spots, Sequoia National Park, which is in: 
(a) Oregon (4) Washington (ce) California 


. Precocious little Agamemnon, aged five and now en- 
rolled at Harvard, has fallen in love. “Why,” he 
wrote his mother, “when I think of what great schol- 
ars my parents were — well, this biologic urge of 
mine seems almost atavistic!”” Agamemnon meant: 
(a) Mere language could not describe bis passion. 

(6) It seemed a reversion to a remote ancestral trait. 
(c) His emotion sprang from youthful vigor. 

(d) Even a Harvard man could fall in love. 


Which one of these men recently wrote an entertain- 
ing book in which this characteristic story appears? 


At a Hollywood gathering, a producer was explaining at 
length how great were the costs, how tremendous the diffi- 
culties, how contrary were the actors, in a film he was then 
producing. Mischa Elman inquired mildly, “If it’s so hard 
to make bad pictures, why don’t you make good ones?” 
(a) Leopold Stokowski (4) Harpo Marx 
(c) André Kostelanetz (d) Oscar Levant 


. Please select the misspelled word in this revision of 
his film scenario which the Quiz Editor now hopes to 
sell to Hollywood for two dollars. 


Howdy, pardner, is this the Yaller Coyote Saloon? It is? 
Well, garcon, band me the table d’bite. First I'll bave some 
canapés, then roast beef so rare that it appears merely to bave 
been burt. After that, a double brandy to stop my bicougbs. 


. Think twice before deciding just which one of these 
men is the Nazi Foreign Minister: 

(a) Foachim von Ribbentrop (6) Hermann Goering 
(c) Walther Funk (d) Rudolf Hess 


. Again speaking of your auto trip — it is a good thing 
to keep in mind that a car traveling sixty miles an 
hour has the same capacity for inflicting damage 
as it would have if it were driven off a building: 


(a) two stories bigh 


(5) six stories bigh 
(c) ten stories bigh 


(d) twelve stories bigh 


- Recall the name of that internationally known private 


banking house which recently became incorporated? 
(a) Lazard Fréres (6) F. P. Morgan 
(c) Lebman Brothers (dq) McKesson &§ Robbins 


. If you were to meet Bertrand Russell at Bishop 


Manning’s cocktail party, you would aptly greet him 

by saying: 

(a) “Hello, Bert; sorry to bear you may not get that 
job.” 

(6) “It was a smart idea — making .you British 
Minister of Propaganda.” 

(c) “Frankly, Bert I don’t think Hollywood can put 
your theories into pictorial form.” 


. The most recent appointee to Mr. Roosevelt’s Su- 


preme Court (now known as the Nine Young Men) 
is a bright, red-headed chap named: 

(a) William O. Douglas (6) Fames M. Landis 
(c) Felix Frankfurter (d) Frank Murpby 


- In the business increase resulting from the war, which 


one of these groups has experienced the greatest 
impetus? 

(a) Wall Street firms 

(¢) aviation industry 

(e) newspaper publishers 


(4) farmers 
(d) auto industry 
(f) undertakers 


- Just one of these statements is FALSE. Please pick 


it out: 

(a) Fobn Masefield is British Poet Laureate. 

(4) There were no U. S. air line fatalities in 1939. 

(c) Father Coughlin’s popularity is not what it once was. 
(d) Turkey recently bad a severe earthquake. 


. And just one of these statements is TRUE: 


(a) A benedict is a long-time bachelor. 
(4) Flotsam is the same as jetsam. 

(c) A sybarite is a voluptuary. 

(d) Most Senators can’t read or write. 


CompiLep By JO HUBBARD CHAMBERLIN 





Britain’s Aims in India 


by SIR ALFRED WATSON 


) can deplore the present situa- 
tion in India more than that large body of 
Englishmen who have cherished and fostered 
the hope of India’s taking her place as a single 
powerful nation within the British Common- 
wealth of nations. Responsibility for the ten- 
sion that exists rests almost solely with the 
Indian Congress in calling out the ministries 
in eight of the eleven provinces into which 
British India is divided. This has cast back 
into the control of the bureaucracy an admin- 
istration that was almost solely in Indian 
hands. In so acting, the Congress has revived, 
in intensified form, the age-old antagonism be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems, has aroused the 
fears of domination of the other considerable 
minorities in India, and has increased the 
doubts of the native states of the fate that 
awaits them should they become subject to the 
rule of a Congress majority in the Central 
Legislature of India. 

Let it be admitted that an initial blunder 
lies at the door of the Indian Government. As 
a step prior to the declaration of full partici- 
pation in the war, leaders of Indian parties 
should have been called into consultation. 
Instead, the Viceroy merely informed the 
leaders of his intention to associate India with 
the remainder of the Empire. Technically, he 
was within his rights. At the present stage of 
self-government in India, the issue of peace 
or war is the prerogative of the Viceroy, but 
the occasion was not one for adherence to 
forms. All parties in India had declared their 
abhorrence of aggression as manifested in 
China, Abyssinia, Austria, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Unconditional support to the British 
war aims in Europe was a possibility worth a 
few days’ delay. Whatever the result of previ- 
ous deliberations, India could not have re- 
mained outside the conflict; but the concession 
to Indian susceptibilities might have enabled 
her to enter into war in full unity of sentiment. 
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The mistake was made, and is now difficult 
to remedy. Congress, while declaring itself 
anxious to play a part in the battle against 
Hitlerism, held that India had been committed 
to war against Germany without the previous 
sanction of the Indian people. While in the 
days immediately succeeding the outbreak of 
war, Mr. Gandhi showed a personal inclination 
to give unconditional support to Great Britain 
and declared that his own sympathies were 
with France and England, he was presently in 
line with the demand of the Working Com- 
mittee of Congress that such support should 
depend on a declaration by the British Govern- 
ment of its intention to accord full independ- 
ence to India at the conclusion of the war. Rid 
of all verbiage, the Congress claim was that 
Indians, gathered in a Constituent Assembly, 
should write their own constitution and that 
Great Britain should endorse the document 
without discussion. 

Now the plain answer to this demand is that 
the war, if victoriously fought, can make no 
difference in British intentions toward India. 
Should defeat come, India and all else in the 
Empire will crash, and other nations will decide 
the future form of government in India. But, 
assuming victory, as we are bound to do, the 
British desire is that at the earliest date 
possible India shall attain full dominion status 
— and by that is meant no less than the full 
independence in home and foreign affairs pos- 
sessed by Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. How that independence may 
operate is illustrated by the present position 
of Eire, which, though a member of the British 
Commonwealth, has disinterested herself in the 
war. Great Britain can give no more, because 
that is the utmost she has to surrender. 

The “independence” and the severance of 
all ties with Great Britain of which left-wing 
Congressmen talk loosely would be speedily 
followed, in present world conditions, by the 
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destruction of every kind of ordered govern- 
ment in India: first, by internal conflict and, 
second, by the conquest of the country either 
by the Russian Soviet, operating by land, or by 
Japan, invading the country by sea. Both those 
nations have turned eager eyes on the prize 
that an India bereft of British protection 
would be, and Indians, outside a very small 
body of extremists, frankly acknowledge that 
the only safety is in maintaining the British tie. 


Hip tue Barrtish Government been 
swayed by any Machiavellian intentions to- 
ward India, it could have taken no course more 
certain to promote discord and chaos in India 
than acceptance of the Constituent Assembly 
proposal. For, as was revealed by the consulta- 
tions on which the Viceroy embarked immedi- 
ately after Congress had formulated its policy, 
there is not the first element of accord between 
the greater communities that divide India into 
opposing camps. The nearer the approach to 
full self-government, the more discordant and 
dangerous has become the strife, the more em- 
phatic the repudiation of the Congress asser- 
tion that its voice is the voice of India. 

Congress has hitherto occupied a position of 
formidable strength. Since the Government of 
India Act conferred full provincial autonomy, 
it has ruled in eight of the eleven provinces 
into which India is divided. In its virtual 
leader, Mr. Gandhi, it has a figure of world 
significance. Endowed with ample funds, it has 
created the most powerful political organiza- 
tion inside the country and has maintained 
able propagandists abroad. 

Yet its very success has raised opposition 
forces that are steadily consolidating their 
position, and has been followed by serious 
divisions within its own ranks. Originally a 
purely constitutional group, obtaining most of 
its strength from the advanced Englishmen 
who were among its founders, it has shed in 
succession the British element, the Indian 
liberals, practically all the Moslems who count 
in the counsels of that vast community of 
80,000,000 souls. Today it is a caucus composed 
almost entirely of Hindu politicians, its claim 
to speak for India violently rejected by the 
Moslems, repudiated by the 45,000,000 of 
the depressed classes, and certainly not 
acknowledged by the 90,000,000 subjects of 


the native States, in whose affairs Congress 
has unwarrantably interfered. These are suf- 
ficiently powerful opponents within a popu- 
lation of 370,000,000. Within its own ranks, 
a new schism is developing under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Subhas Bose, the extremist who 
was recently deposed from the presidency of 
Congress itself. 

All parties in India are united in the demand 
for self-government, but the fears of the power- 
ful parties that refuse to accept Congress 
leadership are easy to understand in the 
light of the kind of government for India fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Subhas Bose in his authori- 
tative history of The Indian Struggle. Congress, 
he tells his readers, 

will stand for a Federal Government for India as the 

ultimate goal, but will believe in a strong Central 

Government with dictatorial powers for some years 

to come, in order to put India on her feet . . . it will 

not stand for a democracy in the Mid-Victorian 
sense of the term, but will believe in government by 

a strong party bound together by military discipline. 

Can there be wonder that this vision of a 
Hitlerian dictatorship imposed on all India 
by a Hindu majority arouses the most violent 
antagonism in the communities that are to be 
its victims? 


Ix rue urcut of these irreconcilable 
differences between parties and religious com- 
munities in India, little was to be hoped from 
the consultations with more than fifty leaders 
which the Viceroy initiated immediately the 
attitude of Congress was declared. At these, 
the representative of Britain in India outlined 
a plan that represented an immediate and 
immense stride forward in Indian responsibility 
for government at the center. Emphasizing 
that dominion status remains the constitu- 
tional goal for India, Lord Linlithgow an- 
nounced his willingness to create a consultative 
group associating Indian opinion with the pros- 
ecution of the war. He added that at the end of 
the war the British Government would be 
willing to enter into consultation with Indian 
leaders regarding modifications in the federal 
scheme, so meeting the objections that have 
been raised to the plan of the Government of 
India Act. 

Elementary political strategy would have 
seized at once on a concession that held out the 
promise of immediate power at the center and 
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represented a departure from the forms of 
government on which there could have been no 
going back and which would have survived the 
war. Nevertheless the consultations, which 
revealed the depths of the cleft between 
Hindus and Moslems, broke down. The Work- 
ing Committee of Congress exercised the dicta- 
torial power over ministries which it has es- 
tablished and called on these to resign, without 
any appeal to their constituents. Thus in 
eight of the provinces, as large as many of the 
States of America and more densely populated, 
the reins of government were thrown into the 
hands of the governors and the permanent 
bureaucracy, since no alternative ministries 
were possible while Congressmen retained their 
seats ready to vote them down. 

Of all blunders that Congress has made — 
and they have been many — this was the 
greatest. Congress abandoned all 
control of Indian policy and all 
power to further the national 
advancement that-it has at 
heart. Government over a large 
area of India was cast back to the 
forms of thirty years ago. While 
in three provinces ministries 
wholly composed of Indians are 
legislating and administering, in 
eight all power passes into the 
hands of permanent officials. To 
abandon responsibility in a situ- 
ation in which no new govern- 
ment can hold office for a day 
is the very negation of democ- 
racy, and the adoption of such a 
device illustrates how far many 
Indians are from grasping the 
first canons of popular govern- 
ment. 

The immediate effect on opin- 
ion in Great Britain has been to 
give renewed strength to that 
body of opinion which has always 
held that advance in India has 
run ahead of the capacity of the 
people to understand the powers 
placed in their hands. In India 
herself the restoration of power 
to a bureaucracy not wholly rec- 
onciled to its loss of authority 
has obvious dangers. For, in war- 
time, officialdom everywhere grasps 
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power and unwillingly surrenders it in peace. 

Unless wiser counsels prevail (and of that 
there is always hope while Mr. Gandhi shows 
himself unwilling to proceed to extremes), the 
situation must steadily deteriorate. In peace, 
the Moslems make by far the largest contribu- 
tion of men to the defenses of India; in war, 
their share will be greater, for the community 
has placed itself unreservedly at the service of 
the government. So have the native princes, 
When peace comes, those who have made sacri- 
fices out of all proportion to their numbers 
will be even less inclined than they are today 
to commit their destinies to the hands of men 
who have held aloof and confined their activi- 
ties to the sanding of the machinery of govern- 
ment. “‘To the victors the spoils”” may become 
the battle cry that must shatter for a genera- 
tion all hope of Indian solidarity as one nation. 


Iv 


Serriement of the com- 
munal issue is the inescapable 
preliminary to any resolution of 
the political problem. The claim 
of Mr. Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, the Congress leaders, 
that the crisis “‘is not related to 
the communal issue” and that 
religious dissensions are being 
used by the British Government 
to avoid a declaration of its own 
intentions turns a blind eye to 
everything that is happening in 
India. 

Hard on the resignation of the 
Congress ministries, Mr. Jinnah, 
the able but foolishly impulsive 
leader of the Moslem League, 
called on all Moslems throughout 
India to celebrate “‘a day of 
deliverance from Congress rule.” 
In a resolution, following the 
lines of a manifesto that has had 
wide circulation through India, 
he accused the Hindu Congress 
of ill-treating the Moslems, in- 
terfering with their elementary 
rights of freedom, destroying 
Moslem culture, trampling on 
economic and political rights, 
and subjecting Mohammedans 
to “tyranny, oppression and 
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injustice” during the 
two and a half years 
in which it has exer- 
cised power. Much of 
this is as nonsensical 
as the Congress claim 
that political demands 
are unaffected by the 
bitter quarrel between 
the communities, but 
behind this raging, 
tearing propaganda 
lies a plan for the fu- 
ture division of India 
that every well-wisher 
of the country must 
combat. 

For his part Mr. 
Jinnah, whose influ- 
ence over his coreli- 
gionists is second only to that of Mr. Gandhi 
over the Hindus, has declared that “in such a 
country as India, comprising different nation- 
alities, a democratic system of Parliamentary 
government is, in my view, an impossibility.” 
Were that true, every effort made by the Brit- 
ish people during the last forty years to lead 
India along the path to popular government 
would have been misguided folly. But it is not 
true. 

What is important in Mr. Jinnah’s pro- 
nouncement is not the words themselves but 
the scheme that inspires them. Mohammedan 
opinion is swinging over to the creation, in 
the northern block of provinces in which Mos- 
lems are in a majority, of a Moslem India, 
occupying much the same position as Ulster 
does in the body of Ireland. Realization of any 
such scheme would end all prospect of welding 
the Indian peoples into one nation. Nor would 
one Ulster suffice. The native States, harassed 
and harried as they have been by the agitators 
of the Indian Congress, are ripe for standing 
together against their incorporation into the 
body of a united India. 

It is these facts that make impracticable the 
evolution of any agreed constitution by means 
of a Constituent Assembly. Neither the Mo- 
hammedans, with their indelible memories of 
the hundreds of years through which they ruled 
India, nor the native princes, cherishing the 
independence which they have enjoyed, are 
willing to hazard their fate on the votes of 
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an assembly in which 
they would be in a 
minority and would 
be faced by a major- 
ity that they deeply 
distrust. Without pre- 
liminary agreement as 
to the broad lines of 
the future constitu- 
tion, no representa- 
tive body to draft 
such a document can 
be gathered together. 

Enduring settle- 
ment of the commu- 
nal quarrel is an es- 
sential preliminary, 
and for that the Brit- 
ish Government has 
publicly offered its 
help. For the rest, the scheme of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, capable of modification 
within limits in accord with Indian opinion, 
holds the field as the one plan that can unite 
India. The virtue of that Act is its fluidity. 
While establishing a temporary form for Indian 
government, it contains provisions leaving 
India free to develop at her own pace through 
the phases of federation and provision for 
internal and external defense to the entire 
freedom of full dominion status. Mr. Gandhi, 
in defining “independence” as ‘“‘dominion 
status within the full scope of the Act of West- 
minster,” does not go one step further than 
Sir Samuel Hoare, with his blunt acknowledg- 
ment that “there are no two kinds of dominion 
status.” 

To Englishmen of practically all parties 
it has been a bitter disappointment that 
Indians have not made more use of the op- 
portunities given them for the swift develop- 
ment of constitutional forms. The blame can- 
not be laid on any single party, but the bulk of 
it rests on the shoulders of the Indian Congress. 
After winning the first elections in the prov- 
inces, it refused to take office — although, 
when it eventualiy changed its mind, its 
ministers discovered that all fears of inter- 
ference from the governors were illusory and 
that the permanent services were as faithful 
to their new chiefs as they had been to their 
predecessors. Mohammedans and Congressmen 
alike have obstructed the scheme of federation, 
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on which popular government at the center 
hangs, and in so doing have strengthened the 
fears and hesitations of the native princes who 
are asked to surrender much of the power over 
their subjects they have hitherto wielded. 
The Viceroy and the governors have exhausted 
themselves in the effort to get forward; every 
hindrance has come from the Indian side, until 
now federation is unavoidably postponed until 
after the war. 

The British conscience is clear as regards 
all these matters. Parliament has provided the 
complete machine by means of which dominion 
status can be reached. British representatives 
in India have worked zealously to increase the 
pace of the machine. Delay and difficulty has 


been on the Indian side. When dominion status 
will be reached is a question that India alone 
can answer, since it depends solely on Indian 
agreement and Indian willingness to carry 
through the preliminaries necessary to its 
attainment. 

It will be a proud day in English history 
when it can be said that the labors of nearly 
two hundred years have ended in the crea- 
tion in the East of a free and united nation, 
linked to the Empire by no ties except those of 
common interest and a common sovereignty. 
The dawn of that day is postponed not by 
British obstinacy but by Indian quarrels and 
the failure of Indian parties to grasp the powers 
with which they have been endowed. 


Greater Than Fear 


Ruminating through a solitude 

I beard a partridge cooing to ber brood 

And when I waded through the underbrush 

She squealed, then fluttered toward me with a rush 
Of courage — covering the quick retreat 

Of peeping chicks. Tumbling at my feet, 

She hissed defiance, bravely baiting me 

To run ber down, but when I turned to see 

If I could find ber progeny, she flew 

Almost against my face, although she knew 

That I belonged to that unfeathered race 

Whose forebears bave been lacking in the grace 

Of kindliness. She knew the foul breath 

Of powder, blown from double-barreled death, 

For she bad dodged the rain of shotted lead 
Whistling through ber wings and past ber bead, 
But ber devotion sublimated fear 

When man — ber longtime enemy — stalked near. 


Harry Elmore Hurd 
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Life and Literature — 


The Power of the Idea 


by MARY M. COLUM 


TT. MONTH we have many biographies, full- 
length and brief, ranging from Jonathan Edwards to 
Oscar Wilde and from Jefferson to Stalin. Of these 
Frances Winwar’s Oscar Wilde and the Yellow 
’Nineties * is, in its dramatic appeal, in its revela- 
tion of a personality and an epoch, unquestionably 
the most readable. 

One foggy winter’s day at a reception in London 
nearly a decade ago, I found myself engaged in a 
lively conversation by a carefully groomed, some- 
what elderly gentleman whose manner had that 
curious directness noticed so often in old aristocra- 
cies and so seldom in the well-bred bourgeoisie. 

“We don’t know each other,” said I to a friend, 
Ottiline Morell, who joined us. 

She pronounced the name— “Lord Alfred 
Douglas.” 

It fell on me like a clap of thunder; a startled look 
must have shown on my face, for the entertaining 
gentleman flushed; his nervous eyes betrayed an 
appeal of some sort; the nervous hand which had 
automatically thrust itself out went back into his 
coat pocket. This was Bosie Douglas, Oscar Wilde’s 
“love that dared not say its name,” the man who 
had been Wilde’s evil genius, of whose beauty Wilde 
had written in sentences that horrified a British 
court with their lusciousness. He had been called by 
acquaintances “beautiful as an angel and wicked as 
the devil.” I watched him, fascinated, as he backed 
away, and somehow, strangely, Browning’s lines 
occurred to me — “And did you once see Shelley 
plain, and did he stop and speak to you?” 

I knew more about Douglas than just that he had 
played a role in the greatest scandal of Victorian 
England. As a schoolgirl, before I knew the inner 
significance of the scandal, I had excitedly read the 
journal he edited, Tbe Academy, which contained 
the snappiest literary criticism of the time in Eng- 
lish; I knew his poetry and that of his wife, Olive 
Custance, which used to appear in his paper. A 
sonnet to her is also in the new edition of the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, wherein he asks her to write, 
when he is dead, that “love like a lamp swayed over 
all his days,” and wherein he says of himself: 


I have been profligate of happiness 
And reckless of the world’s hostility. 


What swayed all his days, really, was poetry. And 
* Harper; $3.50. 
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what a romantic name he bore, going back centuries! 
One learned at school the names of the Douglases 
who fell at Flodden Field and the lines in Marmion 
and The Lady of the Lake that had celebrated dif- 
ferent members of his family — the black Douglases 
and the gray Douglases. 

Then I had another memory —the pathetic 
friendship of his mother for the Irish struggle for 
independence. It perhaps took her mind off her 
disasters; occasionally in Arthur Griffith’s United 
Irishman a sympathetic letter from her would ap- 
pear, enclosing a subscription for the cause. For her, 
that terrible trial of Oscar Wilde, with her sons 
against their father, must have been an inferno. 
Mrs. Wilde could change her name and her chil- 
dren’s name, but there could be no change of name 
for the Douglases — they had been in the public 
eye, in the eye of history, too long, and their in- 
dividualism had passed into a proverb: “There are 
men, women, and Douglases.” 

The beautiful boyish, willful face of the photo- 
graph in Frances Winwar’s Oscar Wilde seems to 
have little connection with the countenance of the 
conventionally dressed man I was talking to on that 
gray day, except for the eyes; but the eyes — the 
imaginative, eager, dreamy eyes — are the same. 
The brow, too — that of an intellectual all of whose 
passions, good and bad, would be somehow related 
to the needs of his intellect, more indeed, probably, 
than Wilde’s. 

Miss Winwar gives in her book the dramatic 
speech in the Old Bailey Court in which Wilde ex- 
plained “the love that dared not speak its name:” 

It is the noblest form of affection, it is intellectual, 

and it repeatedly exists between an elder and a 

younger man when the elder man has intellect and 


the younger man has all the joy, hope, and glamour 
of life selon him. 


But I should give a guess that it was Douglas who 
had the dominating intellect and Wilde the inten- 
sity of emotion, just as, in the Rimbaud-Verlaine 
affair, it was the younger man who had the domi- 
nant intellect. 


THE TRAGEDY OF OSCAR WILDE 


They MET, Wilde and Douglas, in the year of 
Rimbaud’s death, when the scandal of Verlaine’s 
shooting him had been forgotten. It is one of the 
world’s most dramatic stories, and Miss Winwar 
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tells it dramatically and absorbingly. 

The dramatis personae are all extraordinary, all 
having played a strange role in life. There is Wilde’s 
father, William Wilde of Dublin, a brilliant surgeon 
and archaeologist, apparently a man of overwhelm- 
ing sexual urges. There is his wife “Speranza,” an 
Irish nationalist heroine who wrote poems for the 
ultranationalist journals and whose Ancient Legends 
of Ireland is one of the most beautiful books of its 
kind in English. She and her husband named her 
second son “Oscar Fingal” for two of the great 
heroes of the Irish sagas. Then there is Douglas’ 
father, the Marquis of Queensberry, also a man 
of overwhelming sexual urges, who actually hated 
his own sons. There are both the suffering mothers 
— “Speranza,” who tried to get what consolation 
she could out of her literary salon, and Lady 
Queensberry, who was devoted to her children, 
especially Bosie. 

Miss Winwar makes no attempt to analyze the 
minds of Wilde and Douglas on the intellectual side, 
yet one cannot help believing.in the essential im- 
portance in their relationship of the intellectual and 
artistic affinity between them. Wilde was an artist, 
an unmitigated artist, and Bosie understood him. 
Wilde was an Irishman, with a type of mind not as 
readily understood by the English as by the French 
—one to whom the products of the mind are im- 
portant in themselves regardless of what they lead 
to, one who considers the passions as poetic powers, 
as do the French, not as potential vices, as do the 
English. What an extraordinary impression he left 
on people who knew him! The last time I saw 
William Butler Yeats, he spoke for a long time about 
Wilde. He insisted that Wilde was a man of action 
as well as an artist and that, if he had gone into 
Parliament, he would have made a remarkable 
statesman: “His career would have been as aston- 
ishing as Disraeli’s,” said Yeats. 

The infatuation or whatever it was between 
Wilde and Douglas lasted to the end of Wilde’s life; 
Bosie could always get him. After Oscar came out 
of prison, after all his misfortunes, he fell for Bosie 
again. 

But the best part of all the story and of Miss 
Winwar’s telling of it is the account of the lasting 
friendships Wilde made and of the devotion of his 
friends to the very end, even though they could save 
him neither from Bosie nor from drink. And how 
touching and how French was the loyalty and affec- 
tion of the little Paris hotel proprietor for his broken- 
down and impecunious tenant! Wilde sank to death 
supported in his arms. 

The worst side of the story is that about the 
persecutors and betrayers, beginning with the 
savage Marquis of Queensberry and those envious 
rivals who were his allies in raking up evidence 
against Wilde and that array of underworld char- 
acters, pimps and parasites, who formed the gov- 
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ernment’s witnesses and every one of whom should 
have been jailed for a longer period than Wilde. 
The civilized world is often rightly shocked at the 
type of witnesses governments put up against an 
accused man, nursing and dandling them into pre- 
senting their deadly and self-condemnatory evi- 
dence. 

Wilde’s disgrace seemed to be for all time. His 
prison term ended, he had to leave England and 
spend the rest of his days on the Continent, some- 
times in real poverty; his plays were withdrawn; his 
books tacitly suppressed; his name never appeared 
in the literary journals; the anthologies ignored him; 
and, even yet, the Oxford Book of English Verse 
which presents Alfred Douglas leaves Wilde out. 


MYSTERIOUS STALIN 


Oscar WILDE once wrote an essay, The Soul 
of Man Under Socialism, in which the spiritual 
benefits of a classless society run according to a 
William Morris-John Ruskin plan were unfolded. 
At the time the essay was published, somewhere in 
the Caucasus (which to the poet Wilde meant the 
region that Medea came from and where Prome- 
theus was chained) a youngster was growing up in 
a miserable shoemaker’s hovel and storing up 
enough hatred and power of will later to head a 
socialist state in which all the values that Wilde 
attached to the “soul of man” would be dismissed. 
He is the man the world has come to know as Stalin. 

Whatever has to be said against the passions and 
emotions that run through the Wilde story, there 
are also in it some of the highest ideals that the 
Western world has stood for — loyalty, intellect, 
art, and philosophy. But Stalin stands for some- 
thing so divergent from the ideals of Christianity, 
Judaism, Graeco-Roman culture that no Westerner 
seems to be able to get inside him. In spite of the 
fact that Eugene Lyons writes brilliantly about 
him, has studied him, studied the Russia around 
him, studied his colleagues, we get an impression of 
bewilderment from his Stalin, Czar of all the Russias.* 

We believe what Mr. Lyons tells us of Stalin’s 
vengefulness, his barbarity, his Orientalism; his 
cruelty, treachery, power of dissimulation; his sub- 
terranean plotting in which he can carry on a plan 
underneath while fooling thé rest of the world on 
top, as he did about his alliance with Hitler. When 
he tells us that Stalin’s record is that of history 
written in blood, we believe him. But when he tells 
us that the whole fabulous story represents the 
triumph of mediocrity, we cannot believe him. 
Something of deep significance eludes Eugene Lyons 
as it has eluded other Western writers. 

Stalin is mediocre, assuredly, in some of the qual- 
ities that the West prizes highly, but in others he 
must have a supremacy that baffles our compre- 
hension. How is it that he can get hold of the brains 

* Lippincott; $2.50. 
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period of Greatness, when Sweden was a 
European power to be reckoned with, and the 
Baltic was a Swedish inland sea, corresponded with 
the reign of the Vasa Dynasty and reached its peak 
under Gustav Adolf. 


Nils Ahnlund is credited with knowing more about 
the brilliant Vasas than any other living man. He 
breaks down something of the Gustav Adolf myth 
and destroys the traditional smooth and stereotyped 
picture of the hero king. But he gives us instead a 
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of men, use them as instruments any way he wants 
to, as other men use wealth and material resources? 
For Eugene Lyons, Stalin is a tough with a barbaric 
patience, subtlety, and vindictiveness, with a thirst 
for revenge against a hard and embittered child- 
hood. But there must be more to this world figure — 
he must have qualities of leadership and magnet- 
ism; he must have ideals, penetrable or impene- 
trable; there must be some spiritual or perhaps 
demonic force behind him or inside him. No man 
gets such a following eds mere intrigue and 
vindictiveness. 

Whether we read Eugene Lyons’ Stalin or M. R. 
Werner’s Stalin’s Kampf,* a book composed of 
Stalin’s own utterances — letters, speeches, articles 
— we are just as remote from understanding the 
man himself. How much of Stalin is contained in 
his own utterances is difficult to estimate. A man of 
action such as he almost necessarily expresses 
second-hand ideas in second-hand phrases. His 
utterances are more likely to be a hash-up of what 
he has read and been indoctrinated with. But in the 
Western world we are so easily bamboozled by the 
notion that language must necessarily express the 
man that not only Stalin’s admirers but admirers of 
the other dictators are easily convinced by the 
dictators’ words while discounting their actions. 
But men of this kind must be judged by their ac- 
tions; their language may be a total misrepresen- 
tation. 

From Stalin’s Kampf there emerges rather a 
sympathetic and engaging figure, but actually 
Stalin’s utterances are often conventionalities that 
he has picked up from writers and statesmen and 
have clearly little relation to his personal thought. 
The only type of human being he shows any com- 
prehension of is the industrial worker of the towns; 
for intellectuals whose lives are passed with ideas, 
for peasants whose lives are passed in the fields he 
has neither understanding nor sympathy. 


IDEAS THAT MADE OUR WORLD 


To TURN FROM STALIN to the volumes pre- 
senting Jefferson and Tom Paine, in the Living 
Thoughts Library,f is to be made to realize the 
change that has come into the spirit of politics in a 
century and a half. 

Jefferson and Paine, like all the political thinkers 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
were humane: they had consideration for the dig- 
nity and destiny of man, of man as a many-sided 
person. Though they hated the oppressors of man- 
kind, they could, because of the humane spirit in- 
bred in them, plan for the future without rancor. 

This humaneness is what is lacking in the con- 
temporary revolutionary thinkers, communist and 
fascist. These are uncultivated men who look on 

* Howell, Soskin; $2.50. 

¢ Longmans, Green; $1.00 per vol. 
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men in their functional capacity, as. instruments 
among other instruments. This attitude is not owing 
solely, however, to their lack of cultivation; it is 
also owing to the fact that the world they are 
molding and have been molded by is an industrial 
world, a world of machines and factories from which 
reflection and reverie have been banished. 

The world Jefferson looked on was made up of 
people who lived on farms and in villages in which 
there could be reflection and reverie and remem- 
brance. It made his political thinking somewhat 
idyllic — Jefferson’s utterances show no inkling of 
approaching industrialization, with its strains and 
conflicts. Being a man of reflection, Jefferson ex- 
pressed not only the thought of his time raised to 
a high power but his own personal thought. 

In these volumes, the Living Thoughts Library, 
the purpose is to present the really vital thought 
of men who have molded our ideas. The selections 
presented contain the pregnant part of the thought 
of the man the volume deals with. The introduc- 
tions, generally, are admirable, written by men who 
not only know the thought of the person they are 
presenting but whose own minds have been molded 
by that thought. John Dewey, for instance, pre- 
sents Jefferson’s thought and writes an introduction 
that puts us in contact with this humane and rich 
mind. John Dos Passos presents Thomas Paine; 
Thomas Mann presents Schopenhauer; Edgar Lee 
Masters presents Emerson; a dozen others are 
equally fittingly presented. 

It seems to the present reviewer, however, that 
the editor of the series made a mistake in getting 
Frangois Mauriac to present Pascal. His introduc- 
tion shows that his interest in Pascal is narrow 
and sectarian. In his selections he presents the least 
vital part of Pascal’s mind. One would never guess 
that the Pascal of this volume was the same thinker 
and writer whom Sainte-Beuve made so exciting and 
vital in his History of Port-Royale. There is a sort of 
fleshly Puritanism in the work of Francois Mauriac 
that puts him at a great distance from the mentality 
of Pascal. As he is presented here, Pascal is not very 
different from Jonathan Edwards. 

John Dos Passos presents Tom Paine sympathet- 
ically and brilliantly. Tom Paine is always where 
the battle is — he is with Washington’s retreating 
army; he is in revolutionary Paris; he is in the prison 
of the terrorists. In comparison with Paine, Jeffer- 
son, if not above the battle, is some distance from 
it. Where he wants to arouse us to reflection, Paine 
wants to arouse us to action: 


Hath your property been destroyed before your 
face? Are your wife and children destitute of a bed 
to lie on, or bread to live on? Have you lost a parent 
or a child by their hands, and yourself the ruined and 
wretched survivor? If you have not, then you are not 
a judge of those who have. But if you have, and can 
still shake hands with the murderers, then are you 
unworthy the name of husband, father, friend, or 
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the musical scene for nearly seventy years! “A natural, 
charming book ~bout a natural, charming woman."— 
Tue NATION. “The lives of Clara and Robert Schumann 
make one of the most moving love stories in the annals 
of art."—N. Y. Times Book Review. “A vivid and 
enthralling picture.”—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE BOOKS. 

Illustrated, 448 pages, $3.00 
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lover, and whatever be your rank or title in life, you 
have the heart of a coward, and the spirit of a 
sycophant. 


Jefferson arouses us to reflect on and make sure 
of our democratic faith in such passages as this: 


Although I do not, with some enthusiasts, believe 
that the human condition will ever advance to such 
a state of perfection as that there shall be no longer 
pain or vice in the world, yet I believe it susceptible 
of much improvement, and most of all, in matters of 
government and religion; and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among people is to be the instrument by which 
it is to be effected. 


What both Tom Paine and Jefferson had was a 
complete dedication to liberty. Both give us the 
sense of America’s being really a new world, not 
only physically but politically and morally. Paine 
can speak of America as a prophet: 


O! ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppose not 
only the tyranny but the tyrant, stand forth! Every 
spot of the old world is over-run with oppression. 
Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. Asia and 
Africa have long expelled her. Europe regards her 
like a stranger, and England hath given her warning 
to depart. O! receive the fugitive and prepare in time 
an asylum for mankind. 


Two GERMAN PHILOSOPHERS 


EK. SHEER LITERARY interest, Thomas 
Mann’s volume, Schopenbauer, is the most exciting 
of the series so far. Schopenhauer is a philosopher 
who has had a tremendous if unacknowledged in- 
fluence on literary thinking. He led both psycholo- 
gists and writers to go below what was reasonable 
and discover the subconscious. He is really one of 
those who led psychology on new roads and pre- 
pared the way for the psychoanalysts. Thomas 
Mann’s selection shows the dramatic quality that is 
in Schopenhauer’s philosophy, a quality that gives 
his system an artistic appeal. The introduction is so 
comprehensive that it gives the extracts the cogency 
and coherence of a complete work. The average 
modern reader can probably get as much illumina- 
tion out of the present short volume as by working 
his way through the formidable volumes of The 
World as Will and Idea. 

Schopenhauer’s test of the value of a religion was 
the profundity of its pessimism, a pessimism that 
made necessary the idea of redemption. It is on this 
value that he rates Christianity: 


The power in virtue of which Christianity was able 
to overcome, first Judaism and then the heathenism 
of Greece and Rome, lies solely in its pessimism, in 
the confession that our state is both exceedingly 
wretched and sinful, while Judaism and heathenism 
were optimistic. That truth, profoundly and pain- 
fully felt by all, penetrated, and bore in its train the 
need of redemption. 


In this Schopenhauer and Pascal join minds. 
To Thomas Mann’s brother, Heinrich, has fallen 








the task of presenting Schopenhauer’s onetime dis. 
ciple, the most poetic of all the modern philosophers, 
Nietzsche. The high estimation Nietzsche set on 
himself has a touch of his later insanity about it: 

I am the harbinger of joy the like of which has 
never existed before; I have discovered tasks of such 
lofty greatness that, until my time, no one had any 


idea of such things. Mankind can begin to have fresh 
hopes only now that I have lived. 


While we need not set this extravagant value on 
his thinking, Nietzsche stands out as a great spirit 
— great as a psychologist, a scholar, and a poet. 

However, it is the Nietzsche of great political and 
historical insights that we get mainly in this volume. 
Ironically enough, this philosopher, who styled him- 
self “‘a good European,” has been adopted as a 
kind of spiritual Fabrer by Goering and others in 
the present German regime. Yet no one has more 
devastatingly criticized the side of Germany of 
which the Nazis are symptomatic than Nietzsche 
has done. One of the reasons for the French superi- 
ority in Europe, he declares, lies “in their ancient, 
many-sided, moralistic culture. . . . The Germans 
lack a couple of centuries of moralistic work . . . 
which France has not grudged.” The French are 
preserved by their mixture of northern and southern 
stocks from “‘our German infirmity of taste for the 
excessive prevalence of which at the present moment 
blood and iron, that is to say, ‘high politics’ has 
with great resolution been prescribed.” 

Of course Nietzsche was a man of contradictions, 
a man who, as he would say of the Germans, had 
several warring souls within. The moral and po- 
litical critic is here well presented — the prophet, 
too. But there is too little of Nietzsche the poet, 
too little of Zarathustra. 


THE PAST, LIVING AND DEAD 


Arren ALL THE exciting minds represented in 
brief compass in the Living Thoughts Library, it 
does seem somewhat excessive to devote 350 pages 
to a life of Jonathan Edwards. Admittedly, Jona- 
than Edwards has a place in the history of American 
thought; admittedly, now is the time for a biog- 
raphy of him, when everyone is interested in all the 
founding fathers — political, literary, theological. 
But it is hard for anyone who is not identified with 
Puritan thought to be excited about this divine’s 
life and work. Theologians vis-a-vis posterity are in 
an unfortunate position. The climate of theology 
changes slowly, but it changes far more completely 
than the climate of science and philosophy; and, 
when it has changed, we have enormous difficulty in 
understanding what the theologians were talking 
about. The endless discussions about Grace which 
Edwards as well as Pascal went on and on with are 
empty for us now; they could have no appeal to us 
unless in them we come on some remarkable per- 
sonal expression, as we do in the case of Pascal. 
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It seems to us that Ola Elizabeth Winslow de- 
votes too many pages to her Fonathan Edwards,* 
although she makes it evident that she is a good 
writer and an enthusiastic and scrupulous scholar. 
We simply feel that her subject did not have an 
external life exciting enough, an intellectual life 
profound enough to make us want to know Jona- 
than Edwards to this extent. 


A GREAT ANTHOLOGY 


Taz POETRY anthologists were the originators 
in presenting essential samples of the expression of 


great minds in brief compass. A good deal used to | 


be said against them: people who read selections in 
anthologies, it was declared, would never take the 
trouble to read poets’ complete works; anthologies 
would injure the extensive reading of poetry. There 
is some justice in the criticism. But it is well to face 
the fact that nobody except scholars or literary 
specialists ever reads the whole of the poetical works 
of the older poets. It would be well if the old poets 
were all edited as Wordsworth and Byron were 
edited by Matthew Arnold. There is a crying need 
for the most living of the poetry of the great Vic- 
torians to be placed inside the covers of compact 
books as easy to handle as the Living Thoughts series. 

The anthology has come to stay, and the most 
exciting anthology that has been made, I am con- 
vinced, is the Oxford Book of English Verse. Anthol- 
ogies can be made boring by the very way the poems 
are arranged; Palgrave’s, for instance, always had a 
certain heaviness about it. But the editor of the 
Oxford Book made both the arrangement and the 
selection so alive that it is a necessary possession 
for all who care about poetry. It goes back to the 
beginnings of English verse or, at least, back to the 
1200’s, and presents us with all the lovely early 
buds of English lyricism; it gives us a selection of the 
old ballads that Bishop Percy dug up and pieces 
that represent nearly every phase of English poetic 
achievement down to our contemporaries. 

But, unhappily, the compiler of this great anthol- 
ogy was from the first an unsure judge of contempo- 
rary poetry. He was shaky about his older contem- 
poraries in the first edition; in the present, he is 
shaky about his younger contemporaries. While he 
includes in his latest edition ¢ a great many of the 
finest contemporary poets, he often presents them 
either by meager examples or by their least char- 
acteristic works. He includes several poems by un- 
important writers that are of no more value in the 
long line of poetry in English than, say, a poem in 
the New York Times. Nevertheless, with all the 
defects that can be discovered on the later pages, 
the Oxford Book of English Verse remains what it has 
been for forty years — the most thorough and the 
most fascinating anthology in English. 


* Macmillan; $3.50. 
t Oxford; $3.00. 
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THE JUDGE 


by Ernest Mortenson 


“What this book does is to make the 

law and its everyday processes under- 

standable to the man-in-the-street. 
The idea of the book’s method is ingenious; its competent 
exposition has long been awaited; and the lay public (as 
well as the legal profession) ought to welcome it heartily.” 
— John H. Wigmore, Dean Emeritus, Northwestern 
University School of Law. 
8 Plates. And over 50 Drawings by Alain highlight - 
humor in the text. $3.75 
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BOUQUETS 
and BITTERS 


A GARDENER’S MEDLEY 
by Julian R. Meade 


“If you have a garden — and that means a window box in 
the city or an acre in the country — you’re bound to like 
Julian R. Meade’s new book. If you don’t have a garden 
you'll enjoy reading the things, serious and otherwise, he 
says about people who have gardens, for this young man 
is an observer and student of humans as well as flowers 
and has an engaging way of combining his interests.” — 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illustrated by John O’Hara 
Cosgrave II. $2.75 
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Each volume an abridgment of the actual writings of a 
great thinker prefaced by an original backgroud essay 
by the great modern writer who has edited the volume. 
Each volume, $1.00. Any Five Volumes in Special 
Gift Box, $5.00. “The biggest dollar’s worth of thought 
you can buy.” — Chicago Daily News. “It would be 
hard to conceive of a more salutary, praiseworthy and 
seasonable enterprise.” — New York Times. 
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THE AMERICAN STAKES, by JoHun CHAMBER- 
LAIN (Carrick & Evans; $2.75). 

Only the superficial reader will find a contradic- 
tion between John Chamberlain’s first book and his 
second. Farewell to Reform, published on the eve of 
Roosevelt’s first term, showed why in forty years 
the progressive movement in the United States had 
accomplished so little; his second book, published as 
the end of Roosevelt’s second term draws near, ex- 
plains how and why the New Deal succeeded where 
previous reform efforts had failed. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s second book is no more a blanket endorse- 
ment of evolutionary liberalism than his first book 
was an endorsement of revolutionary radicalism. 
In both books, Mr. Chamberlain became at once the 
spokesman and the symbol of the best American 
traditions at two turning points in our nation’s 
history. 

The American Stakes consists of eight chapters 
that can be read as separate essays; indeed, some of 
them have appeared in the New Republic, Harper’s, 
the Yale Review, even Fortune. They discuss guild 
socialism, the co-operative movement, Roosevelt, 
La Guardia, distributism, the New Deal, American 
foreign policy, and the nature of the state. The first 
chapter, “Whose State?” argues that the state is a 
“limited racket”: all government rests on force, and 
human beings tend in time to work out some sort of 
compromise between anarchy and totalitarianism. 
And in the closing chapter Mr. Chamberlain puts an 
approving finger on five distinct economic systems 
working side by side in the United States. He agrees 
with the so-called “left”? New Dealers — Hender- 
son, Frank, Corcoran, and Cohen — that the New 
Deal is fundamentally “conservative,” since it is 
trying to preserve this patchwork system by which 
we live. 

It is only on the matter of foreign policy that Mr. 
Chamberlain parts company with his New Deal 
friends. He does not, however, accuse the Roosevelt 
Administration of deliberately trying to involve us 
in Europe’s war. As in the Supreme Court fight, the 
President is not committing any crime; he is com- 
mitting a blunder, the blunder in this case being 
Secretary Hull’s visionary faith in reciprocal tariffs 
and free trade. Mr. Chamberlain, as a continental- 
ist, sees in these well-meaning efforts a dangerous 
drift toward war. 

One cannot overpraise the good temper, the 
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modesty, the lucidity, the shrewdness, the ease, the 
grasp of Mr. Chamberlain’s book. Its author is the 
very embodiment of the man of good will, American 
style, 1940 model. Yet it somehow doesn’t entirely 
satisfy or carry quite the conviction that it should. 
The fault, however, does not lie in Mr. Chamberlain 
but in ourselves, in the reasonable, intelligent, 
kindly Americans for whom he is writing and whose 
language he speaks. For the real cleavage today 
does not lie between Mr. Chamberlain and Miss 
Dorothy Thompson on his right or Mr. Norman 
Thomas on his left. Most middle-class Americans, 
whether or not they call themselves “intellectuals,” 
live in the same world of reason; we are all skeptics 
and pragmatists at heart. To reasonable questions 
we can give reasonable answers —the kind Mr. 
Chamberlain gives in this book. But suppose people 
start asking unreasonable questions — about jobs, 
security, peace. Since we lack fighting faith or clear- 
cut convictions — remember, we are reasonable 
people — we must either keep silent or else relapse 
into the hysteria of Fascism or the hysteria of war. 
Mr. Chamberlain recognizes this state of affairs; he 
states it briefly; he is too honest to offer the religious 
kind of answer that a desperate generation may 
demand. One can only hope that neither foreign war 
nor malice domestic knocks the props out from un- 
der the world that gave birth to this fine book. 
Quincy Howe 


OTHER Gops, by Peart S. Buck (Day; $2.50). 

Mrs. Buck, by her own statement, has “found in 
American life, a limitless reservoir of material for 
writing.” Coming back here after many years, she 
rediscovered her land with “a certain Columbian 
freshness.” She says she may write “what reviewers 
call trash at times” but never “to pattern.” And 
that is the truth — for she is continually probing 
and adding to the understanding of the human 
heart. 

In this instance it is the heart of Kit Tallant, she 
who, on the rebound from an unrequited love, mar- 
ried American Public Hero Number One and paid 
the heavy price of public favor and consequent 
public responsibility. Sensitive, aesthetic Kit, whose 
parallel with the author of North to the Orient and 
Listen! the Wind carries a long distance, soon learns 
that private fulfillment and happiness are luxuries 
permitted only to the relatively poor and unknown. 
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Bert Holm, who accidentally achieves overnight 
fame through climbing a Himalayan peak, under- 
goes a gradual metamorphosis caused by the rays 
of the pitiless spotlight. In the end, both know the 
acute loneliness that comes of never being able to 
belong to themselves or to each other. Instead they 
become the creation of Roger Brame, the masterful 
public-relations counsel, and then the religion, the 
other gods, of the fickle American public. 

Mrs. Buck obviously enjoys too much facility for 
writing for her own good, considering the prodigality 
of her other gifts as a novelist. She verges too, on 
what might be defined as “popularity” in her 
handling of situations and character, rather than on 
sentimentality. Other Gods will remain, however, 
one of Pearl Buck’s most engrossing books. 

E. V. A. 


BovuaquETS AND Brrrens, by Juan R. 
MeEape (Longmans, Green; $2.75). 

It is symptomatic of the times we live in that 
there should be such a rush of books written about 
gardens; we seek the security of the earth when all 
around us trembles. The entire American continent 
is Julian Meade’s garden, though with especial love 
he tends his own soil in Virginia; and we follow him 
from Charleston to California, from the lush vege- 
tation and camellias of New Orleans to the bravely 
planted garden on a mountain in Vermont. 

Loosely written — too loosely, at times — this 
book meanders in a chatty manner that resembles 
the style of that popular English writer, Beverly 
Nichols. There is too much of the garden-club, lec- 
ture-platform atmosphere, too great an insistence on 
personalities, a certain sentimentality of approach 
that is apt to irk. But then, as we say this, we recol- 
lect flashes of Julian Meade’s integrity and we have 
gratitude to him that he, too, is a crusader in the 
debunking of gardening. Though he may speak 
before garden clubs, yet he is gardener rather than 
horticulturist; and therein lies his salvation. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting things in this 
book — for we must, it would seem, regard it as a 
meander rather than as a straight book about gar- 
dening — is the opportunity Mr. Meade gives us of 
seeing into an unusual side of many celebrities. 
Edna Millay and Flaming Fire marigolds; Ellen 
Glasgow and the “simple, familiar flowers” of her 
choice; Dorothy Canfield and her belief in the heal- 
ing value of working in the earth — here we learn 
wisdom of the true amateur. 

And it is this that we carry away with us from 
Bouquets and Bitters — not the gossipy side to the 
book, which chatters of the Hollywood star with a 
hoe, but the satisfaction of digging and tending, be 
it even a row of plants upon a window sill, and the 
eternal power of the earth as the great balancer of 
human emotion. 

Ciare LEIGHTON 
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TSE INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES: Four 
Centuries of Their History and Culture, by Ciark 
Wisster (Doubleday, Doran; $3.75). 

So conditioned are we to the romantic concept of 
the American Indian as a warrior with tomahawk in 
one hand and scalping knife in the other that we are 
prone to forget that he was also a human being. 
For ten thousand years in America he slowly devel- 
oped an infinite variety of cultures and languages 
and devised an adequate basic economy in accord- 
ance with his environment. It is only with the ar- 
rival of white men when Indian development was at 
its peak that we note the beginning of four hundred 
years of conflict which did not end until the aggres- 
sive frontier had reached the Pacific. This tale of con- 
flict Dr. Wissler has told with sympathy and clarity. 
Perhaps none is better prepared than he to tell it. 

Eight great families, each composed of tribes 
having languages of common origin, peopled the 
United States in pre-Columbian days; and each in 
turn felt the impact of the advancing white frontier. 
Evicted from their homeland, with their culture and 
economy destroyed and many of their number 
slaughtered or sold into slavery, they wandered, or 
were driven from place to place—but always 
westward, in search of a permanent new home. 
Though Dr. Wissler has been kinder than some, 
he has made it plain that the banishment of the 
Indian was fraught with cruelty, misunderstanding, 
and betrayal by the white pioneers and that, when 
at last, spent and defenseless, the Indian was herded 
into “concentration camps” on reservations and 
left to die, it is not to the credit of the white man or 
his government that he did not. It is not a pretty 
tale but it is absorbing and should help to create a 
new and more accurate picture of the struggle and 
the men who engaged in it. Today Indian popula- 
tion is increasing, and there is evidence of a renais- 
sance of Indian culture. 

Indians of the United States presents the Indian 
as a human being, steeped in his tribal culture, 
passionately fond of his children, his traditions, and 
his home, willing to fight to preserve a place for 
himself free of encroachment. Altogether it makes a 
distinguished beginning for the new American 
Museum of Natural History Science Series. 

Hersert V. Carman, Jr. 


THE WELL TEMPERED LISTENER, by DEEMs 
Taytor (Simon & Schuster, $2.50). 

Music HERE AND Now, by Ernst Krenek 
(Norton, $3.00). 

A SMATTERING OF IGNORANCE, by Oscar 
Levant (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00). 

Deems Taylor is a critic who composes. Ernst 
Krenek is a composer turned critic. Oscar Levant 
is a coast-to-coast conspiracy, and how he manages 
to survive it is anybody’s guess. 

Their points of view could scarcely be more 
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THE key man who confronted Hitler and 
his ministers up to the moment war came 
— who played a leading, dramatic part in 
every move of the struggle to prevent war 
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behind the scenes inside Germany. 
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A Great Biography of the 
Greatest American 


Written in a stirring and highly readable style, Stephenson 
and Dunn's new biography of Washington is one of the 
most important recent contributions to American history 
and biography. It incorporates all recent Washington 
findings, plus the substance of Washington's 20,000-25,000 
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before publication. Two volumes, illustrated, beautifully 
bound and boxed. $10.00 
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unlike. Yet their recent books share honors for 
muscular realism. Four-star anecdotes; brilliant 
speculation: these lead repeatedly to certain vexing 
problems of the musician in our time. 

What shall determine the nature of contemporary 
music — the conviction of the composer or the 
tastes of the audience? If the majority of listeners 
today demand a repetitious nineteenth-century bill 
of fare, many of the ablest composers are writing for 
1975 or later. Does their success, as Mr. Levant 
suggests, lie through the theatre rather than the 
concert hall? In the small “operas without ele- 
phants,” composed for traveling companies of five or 
six persons, that Mr. Krenek advocates? What are 
the possibilities and limitations of Gebrauchmusik 
(that is, utility music, written to order for some ul- 
terior purpose like radio drama or the screen)? 
And, in view of the reluctance of most organizations 
to produce new music, how are its composers to es- 
tablish a much needed contact with their own 
generation? 

Probably no one has contributed more to the 
relief of this painful anachronism than Deems 


‘Taylor. For all its humor and discursive charm, Tbe 


Well Tempered Listener is in effect a practical work 
of mediation. When Mr. Taylor sympathizes with 
the average listener and his insatiable demand for 
“more melody,” he does not ignore the fact that 
progress means an inevitable change in the current 
idiom. He does ask, very reasonably, that the com- 
poser learn to think naturally in this modified idiom 
before springing it on an apprehensive public. 
As for Gebrauchmusik, Mr. Taylor gives us the movie 
composer whose problem was to convey the feelings 
of a county superintendent on learning that the 
appropriation for the high school had been vetoed. 
Concerning the absurd system which literally forces 
the American newspaper critic to cover the last half 
of an evening concert by divination, Mr. Taylor’s 
vigorous objections deserve the Prix de Rome. 

At long last Ernst Krenek’s Music Here and Now 
appears as a definitive answer to considerable lay 
curiosity regarding “‘atonality” —that special 
technic of composition which during the last two 
decades has won such notoriety for Mr. Krenek, 
Alban Berg, and other disciples of Arnold Schoen- 
berg. Tonal music, be it said, is music in a key. 
Atonal music is simply music in no key. The familiar 
repertory — Bach, Mozart, Tchaikovsky — is all 
tonal music. We have long taken this tonality for 
granted, forgetting that its beginnings were wholly 
experimental. The first tonal works were quite as 
arbitrary (quite dissonant, also, to the Renaissance 
ear) as the strenuous contemporary effort to enlarge 
the musical language. But Music Here and Now is 
only incidentally an exposition of atonality. Pri- 
marily it is a convincing long-range analysis of the 
problem of the musical progressive. It not only an- 
nounces a new order in music but reports in detail 
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on the hazards of pioneering it. Mr. Krenek’s 
enormous technical background (most atonalists 
were highly successful tonal composers — so it isn’t 
sour grapes!), plus an impressive historical mastery, 
makes this a “must” book for students. Particu- 
larly, the section called “The Concept of Music in 
the Western World” should be required reading for 
apprentices. 

The legend is gross caricature which has Oscar 
Levant a venomous Timon of Athens, operating 
joylessly from a cave somewhere off Times Square. 
Actually, in 4 Smattering of Ignorance he has a sulky 
good word for almost everybody — everybody, that 
is, except Oscar Levant, who is an adept at that 
appeal direct to the mothering instinct which con- 
sists of presenting oneself scornfully in the worst 
possible light. The effect of this bittersweet fortitude 
sustained for 267 pages is positively heartbreaking, 
and by now dear old ladies all over the land are 
probably knitting him mittens. 

The truth is, of course, that Mr. Levant is much 
meaner (and funnier) than his best fans pretend, 
which keeps his solo from becoming a discordant 
version of Hearts and Flowers with brass. His mas- 
terly study of the species Movie Producer breathes 
all the mellowed charity of a dying cobra. (Also see 
his playful dissection of the genus Symphony Con- 
ductor.) His saga of the Harpo Marx tourist home 
should quickly provide him, assuming that some of 
the guests still read, with more celebrated ex-friends 
than any living composer. Finally (though the error 
may be a plant, shyly designed to deprecate an awe- 
some reputation for infallibility), one must hunt 
with the pack and point out that Chopin’s Funeral 
March never was nor will be in the B-Minor Sonata. 
A half-tone sharp there, Mr. Levant! 

RoBert OFFERGELD 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA, 1583-7939, by 
Irvinc Koonin (Oxford, $3.75). 

This book, when it first appeared four years ago, 
was hailed as the only definitive history of New 
York’s opera house. Correlating much hitherto in- 
accessible newspaper material, such as reviews of 
the old Academy of Music and the (comparatively) 
new Metropolitan Opera House, The Metropolitan 
Opera quickly became a standard reference book 
and brought much credit to its author, Irving 
Kolodin, of the New York Sun’s music staff. 

In the second edition, just brought out, Mr. 
Kolodin has carried his narrative through the season 
of 1938-39, with pungent comments on the present 
million-dollar drive to save the opera house. “It is 
plain,” he claims in the epilogue to his recent 
chapters, “that the losers would be the subscribers 
to such a fund, who would be forced to endure for a 
period of unspecified length an opera already long 
superannuated, indeed unsatisfactory from the first 
night’s performance of Faust.” 
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Since Fifty 


by SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 


Further recollections of the author of “Men 
and Memories” which cover the contemporary 
period, 1922-1938. $5.00 


“Mr. Seecretary’’ 
by BEN AMES WILLIAMS, JR. 


A novelized “autobiography” of Edwin M. 
Stanton, Secretary of War under Lincoln and 
Johnson. $2.50 


Turkey at the Straits 


by JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
and FRANCIS DEAK 


A short history of the diplomatic struggle, from 
the days of Troy, for this strategic key to power. 
$2.00 


Musie for the Multitude 
by SIDNEY HARRISON 


“As helpful an introduction to the art as has 
been produced.” — London Times $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK | 


She was called 


“the best loved woman in America” 
“the greatest woman the world 
has ever produced” 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 


1815-1902 


Until the day of her death she battled for 
equality of men and women. But she was never 
merely a suffragist. Divorce, education, the 
church, “blue laws”, birth control, sensible 
clothing — these issues and more she brought 
into the open during an amazing lifetime. 


CREATED EQUAL 


A Biography of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
by ALMA LUTZ 


“This capacious, enthusiastic life-story is a 
book we have been waiting for... Alma 
Lutz has had the skill to let her heroine’s in- 
dividuality emerge of itself, her rounded por- 
trait be shown in her own words and actions. 
The events and personalities which crowd 
these pages are themselves too interesting to 
need the biographer’s interpretation.” — N. 7. 
Times Book Review. Illustrated. 345 Pages. 

$3.00 
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Whether or not one agrees with the author’s con- 
tention, the taking of sides does not injure the ulti- 
mate reference value of his book; for it is next to im- 
possible, living through an age and participating in 
it as actively as Mr. Kolodin, to present a social 
panorama without touching on the controversial. 
This he has done in a dignified and forceful manner 
which makes one respect, if not always endorse, his 
opinions. 

One of the chief virtues of Mr. Kolodin’s book is 
its delving into nearly all the available data con- 
cerning the opera and its offering the reader a vital 
cross section of Metropolitan activity for reference 
purposes. Occasionally, however, the author invali- 
dates fine material by an approach that is too sub- 
jective. When he records the debut of a soprano still 
with the company in this wise—“A plump 
secondary singer . . . began a long series of un- 
eventful services” — he is drawing entirely on his 
own viewpoint, which, though authoritative, is only 
one part of the critical scene. Such lapses, however, 
are infrequent. 

A further table of performances in the rear of the 
book now brings the volume completely up to date. 
In rereading the earlier portions, there is again occa- 
sion to admire Mr. Kolodin’s valuable inclusions 
of performances by the visiting Chicago Opera 
Company, with its historic mountings of French 
lyric drama, and his account of the German Opera 
Company, from whose ranks Friedrich Schorr, 
Editha Fleischer, and Alexander Kipnis eventually 
were graduated into the Metropolitan. 

There are one or two slight inaccuracies in the 
recent chapters. On page 518 we find that “ Manski 
replaced Thorborg as Herodias,” while the author 
undoubtedly meant to say that Mme. Manski re- 
placed Karin Branzell. Another slip concerns the 
Opera Guild rehearsal of Otello, when Gina Cigna 
substituted for Eide Norena as Desdemona, only to 
yield place at the premiére to Elizabeth Rethberg. 
This incident is told with some slight confusion. 
With all the material which has been carefully sifted 
by Mr. Kolodin, however, one or two such errors are 
mere flyspecks. The new edition of The Metropolitan 
Opera is a necessary adjunct to any musical library. 

Rospert LawRENCE 


WAR IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 2 
Symposium, edited by WiLLarD WALLER (Random 
House; $3.00). 

Herewith Professor Waller of Barnard College 
unveils an impressive idea: the scientific dissection 
of war by a group of selected specialists. The result 
is a volume of fifteen essays by thirteen gifted 
writers, each dealing with certain social, economic, 
or historical aspects of the subject. 

Unfortunately for the impressive idea, however, 
most of the authors bogged down in their own blaz- 
ing sincerity. They couldn’t remain scientific and 


impartial. Some of them hate war so bitterly that 
they weren’t sufficiently careful with their facts, 
They produced some magnificent writing, but it’s 
not the kind of special pleading calculated to make 
converts. All the authors regard war somewhat as the 
late Mr. Coolidge’s pastor regarded sin — they’re 
agin it. They appear appalled at the discovery that 
soldiers frequently use bad language and sometimes 
get sweat on their shirts and blood on their hands. 

Soldiers with a sense of humor may spend a happy 
half-hour chuckling over Dr. Harry Barnes’s 
strategy and tactics and Professor Waller’s army. 
Dr. Barnes is rather badly entangled in the details 
of the Schlieffen Plan and the First Marne, but any 
first classman at the U. S. Military Academy could 
straighten him out in three minutes. Straightening 
out Professor Waller might take longer — his army 
is an eerie organization which seems to be impar- 
tially composed of Balieff’s Wooden Soldiers and 
Hitler’s Storm Troopers. 

Dr. David Krinkin succeeds in analyzing the 
Russian revolution and the Soviet state without 
once mentioning Leon Trotsky. He reminds us of 
Russia’s repeated declarations that she doesn’t de- 
sire “one inch of territory belonging to others.” And 
Frances Winwar’s delightful chapter on arts and 
artists devotes so much space to class consciousness, 
Dadaism, and La Révolution Surréaliste that there’s 
none left for such topics as Sholem Asch and The 
Nazarene. 

On the other hand, Harvard’s Benjamin Higgens 
contributes an understandable discussion of cur- 
rency devaluation to the chapter on economic war, 
and Minnesota’s Clifford Kirkpatrick points unerr- 
ingly at the resemblance between Fascism and com- 
munism. “It is difficult,” he adds, “for a rich de- 
mocracy to retain its pacifism without displaying a 
national weakness, which is a temptation to aggres- 
sion on the part of militaristic fascist countries.” 

Lowe t M. Limpus 


ENSIDE EUROPE (7940 war edition), by Joun 
GunTHER (Harper; $3.50). 

John Gunther calls Russia “ Duranty’s Inferno,” 
and Walter Duranty calls Gunther’s Inside Europe 
“the best book about Europe anyone ever wrote.” 
It is a pleasure for this reviewer to be able to agree 
with both Gunther and Duranty, in one sentence. 

Gunther’s European book has had an interesting 
history and one of almost unparalleled success. It 
first appeared in January, 1936, with a total length 
of 180,000 words. The new “war” edition of 1940 
contains approximately 265,000 words. In between, 
there appeared half a dozen other revisions or edi- 
tions, in which the author and publisher co-operated 
in keeping the useful volume up-to-date. And up-to- 
date it certainly is. A new introduction reviews, in 
some detail, the first four months of the second 
Armageddon, and throughout the book are to be 
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found wartime touches which line up men and 
movements to front-page proportions. 

But there is more: the Czech crisis of 1938 and 
the Munich “settlement.” The subsequent rapes of 
Prague and Albania follow on, and so does the 
Teuto-Polish wrangle over Danzig and the Corridor, 
which led into the tangled diplomacy of last August 
and into war. The Russo-German pact, that “un- 
believable” event, and the Russian war on Finland 
take their places beside the eighteen-day German 
Blitzkrieg which captured Warsaw and overthrew 
the Polish dictatorship. Mr. Gunther has overlooked 
nothing. More than newsy, he is encyclopaedic. 

Other additions deal with Daladier, Litvinov, 
Ciano, Grandi, Umberto, Churchill, Gamelin, Pius; 
the Spanish civil war, the English war cabinet; 
Russian trials, the Aland islands, Finnish leaders. 
There is an excellent index — also a new map. 

There are, of course, a few flies in the ointment — 
or so it seems to your reviewer. Gunther is almost 
unreasonably sentimental over France (a failing of 
foreign correspondents oftener than of tourists). 
Here he tends to gloss things over. Another point is 
his tendency to overpersonalize history, which, 
after all, is an impersonal blind alley. Says he: 
“Unresolved personal conflicts in the lives of various 
European politicians may contribute to the collapse 
of our civilization.” But he tends to turn loose 
Freud, as it were, only on those of whom he disap- 
proves. 

Be that as it may, regardless of the proverbial 
rightness of fifty million Frenchmen, Gunther has 
maintained his top-notch volume without a falter 
through the gathering years and editions. It has 
“made” fourteen languages, including the Estonian. 
And, on a modest scale, Gunther plans to keep up 
keeping it up. 

Rocer SHAw 


EUROPE To Let, by Storm Jameson (Mac- 
millan, $2.50). 

What Robert Briffault’s novels have done on a 
grand scale this strange story attempts more mod- 
estly but with striking effect. Western Europe, as it 
came year by year closer to explosion, repelled and 
fascinated both writers. They have an uncanny 
ability to make almost physically real a pervading 
sense of decay. Both are artists at revelatory dia- 
logue and both, curiously enough, have failed to give 
us very convincing characters in the narrators of 
their stories. 

Against four central-European settings Miss 
Jameson has pictured men and women of many sorts 
who “cling to Europe as to a raft.” There are the 
scared ones who rock the boat, the valiant who try 
to save it, and the crafty and the evil who delight in 
kicking at the clutching fingers of the weak or de- 
fenseless. There is a love story, beautifully written, 
and half a dozen memorable episodes which drama- 
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tize the problems of the Jews. Rather than inter- 
weave so many complicated threads, the author has 
told four separate stories, with an absorbing chron- 
icle of Czechoslovakia’s betrayal as her climax. This 
is a subtle piece of work, sometimes a little too 
cleverly maneuvered but sharp and insistent in its 
appeal to the reason — and the heart. 
Mary L. Extine 


INDIA INK, by Puitip SreecmMan (Morrow; 
$3.00). 

TemouceH Caina’s WALL, by Grauam Peck 
(Houghton Mifflin; $3.00). 

No travel book today can altogether avoid war 
and politics. But the fireside traveler can come 
nearer to relaxed adventuring with Artists Peck and 
Steegman than with most writers on the East. One 
has traveled the “long old road to China” with keen 
eyes, open nostrils, sharp ears, and pointed pencil; 
the other has traversed India, penetrating even into 
forbidden Nepal with the aid of his paintbrush and 
an obviously ingratiating personality. No more 
original, informal journal than Mr. Steegman’s has 
come out of India since Ackerly’s excellent Hindoo 
Holiday some years back. And Mr. Peck has rivaled 
LeRoy Baldridge in his drawings and sketches of 
Chinese types endless in variety. 

Traveler Steegman mixed freely with natives, 
enjoyed conversations with holy gurus, tried opium, 
encountered a fakir with leprosy who proved 
strangely prophetic, romped through the grande 
semaine in New Delhi (“the last of a fine tradition 
which began with the Caesars”), saw a “must” 
elephant kill a mahout, and attended a merchant’s 
party where the entrancing dancing girls turned out 
to be youths. Mr. Steegman is nothing if not scath- 
ing about British officialdom in India. In his in- 
tuitiveness and impertinence, he makes us see India 
not as a mystery but as scarred, venerable, and 
humorless, as transcendental as the Sphinx. He is 
perpetually good company. He does his own think- 
ing — but without finality. He should avoid his- 
torical summaries and philosophical digressions and 
remain a superb impressionist. 

Mr. Peck had two thousand dollars and an itch 
to see China. For a while he indulged in the graceful 
languors of life then still possible in Peking. When 
hostilities began, he forsook that fantastic city for 
the interior. His greatest skill as a writer lies in 
blending impressions of the race and background of 
Chinese life with acute comments on the Japanese 
invasion. He visited Szechwan, the “hidden” 
province, and the amazing city of Chungking. He 
joined the Chinese Red Cross and remained till it 
was disbanded by Japanese command. He plans to 
go back to record, with brush and crayon, the 
Chinese tribes before they are demoralized or 
annihilated. 


E. V. A. 
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The Poet and His Audienee 


by ELIZABETH DREW 


T.. spirit of the poet, like that of all other 
men, is conditioned by two forces — personality and 
environment. Rousseau said we must choose either 
to be individuals or to be members of a community 
— but we must be both; we have no choice. The poet 
is an individual, possessing a certain physical, 
mental, and emotional constitution which makes 
him unique. He is intensely conscious of this. One 
of the impulses behind his writing of poetry is the 
urge not only to interpret experience to others but to 
clarify and objectify it to himself, to incarnate his 
consciousness in a verbal pattern which shall give, 
as it were, another body to his own spirit. But his 
own spirit does not function in a vacuum but in an 
environment. Whitman’s “O Me! O Life!” is every 
poet’s motto, and “life” means that he is alive 
at a particular epoch of the world’s history and in 
particular religious, political, social, and cultural 
surroundings. The influence of these is pervasive 
and inescapable. A poet may be in sympathy with 
his environment or in revolt from it; he may accept 
it or attack it or attempt to elude it; but the very 
fact that he is alive and functions in it is a proof 
that he is on some sort of terms with it. What those 
terms are will be either implicit or explicit in his 
poetry. 

But the position which the poet has had in the 
community of which he is a member has been modi- 
fied profoundly during the course of history. In the 
drama and epic of the ancient world, poetry was at 
the heart of both the religion and the entertainment 
of the people, and the poet, therefore, was the life- 
giver to both. But, during the last four hundred 
years, cultural and economic changes have revo- 
lutionized the position of the poet. Gradually he lost 
touch with the general life of the community as a 
whole: he became detached, a member of a special- 
ized group called “men of letters”; and his influence 
shrank to the reading public, a small minority. For 
many generations, however, men of letters con- 
tinued to play perhaps a major part in creating 
the culture of their day. They tended to be groups 
actively concerned with national and social ideas 
as well as with artistic ones. They deepened the 
reality and spread the scope of the fundamental 
values held by the intelligent society for which they 
wrote. In theatre, salon, coffeehouse, club, or 
academy of letters, literature retained its character 
as a publicly cultivated interest and amusement: 
the poet functioned in a social framework (although 
an increasingly limited one) and still possessed the 
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strength which comes from participation in a posi- 
tive communal outlook. 

But, while the value of a positive communal out- 
look cannot be overemphasized in a social culture, 
its importance for the individual poet can be and 
is very much overemphasized among the young 
poets of today. The history of literature proves that 
poetry has gained as much or more from poets who 
have set up an autonomy in their own kingdom as 
from those who have enjoyed the cozier comfort 
which is drawn from a sense of a united standard of 
value. When a modern critic bemoans that “when 
the artist lost contact with the people, something 
vital went out of his art,” he forgets that something 
equally vital might have come into it. The great 
poet as often as not has been a deliberate rebel from 
the social consciousness of his own age. Every poet 
would no doubt enjoy a totalitarian public of his 
own way of thinking, but poetry can spring as 
strongly out of resistance as from acceptance, and 
the doctrine of the congenial period will not bear 
scrutiny. All the modern talk of the incapacity of 
the artist to function in this, that, or the other 
social and economic environment can be disproved 
by any study of the past. Poetry has been written 
under monarchies, democracies, dictatorships, in 
times of religious and political persecution, in war 
and in peace; it has been written by peasants and 
by princes, by scholars and scamps, by hermits 
and cosmopolitans, by revolutionaries and by 
quietists, by priests, by rationalists, and by mad- 
men. It is much tougher than its timorous critics 
realize. 

But to point this out is not to deny that it is 
obviously easier to write well in a community domi- 
nated by a common cultural outlook with which the 
poet is in sympathy and that communities in which 
poetry has performed its richest social service have 
always been of this character — societies such as 
that of Athens in the fifth century B.c. or that of 
Elizabethan England. For the kinship or antipathy 
which exists between the poet and his audience fre- 
quently modifies the use, as it were, he can make 
of his own personality. We all know from experience 
how differently our own individual consciousness 
reacts to a sympathetic, a stimulating, a hostile, 
or an indifferent audience; and exactly the same 
thing applies to the relationship of the poet and 
the community in which he works. Indeed, the fact 
that the artist possesses a sensibility beyond the 
average makes him peculiarly impressionable to his 
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environment and the temper of his times. The great 
poet, as we have seen, can dominate any environ- 
ment. If he can consort in a vital sympathy with the 
faith and culture of his own day, he swims trium- 
phantly on the crest of the whole tide of his time, 
like Shakespeare or Pope; but equally he can achieve 
fullness of living by a conscious revolt from the age 
in which he is writing, by challenging it and defying 
it in the strength of his own individual values, like 
Wordsworth or Whitman. The poets of less dynamic 
temperament cannot achieve this. There are always 
the happy few who can content themselves in a con- 
genial isolation: poets such as the seventeenth- 
century religious lyrists or Blake or Emily Dickinson 
or Hardy. But there are many who are defeated by 
their environment if they are out of sympathy 
with it. 


| LONELINESS which is tormenting the poets 
of our own age — and justly. For there has cer- 
tainly never been an age when poetry was so com- 
pletely divorced from national and communal life 
as it has been for the last twenty years. Why is 
it that in fifty years or so there has been such a 
complete cultural change? In the answer is involved 
the whole character of our contemporary civilization. 

Political, economic, and class struggles have dis- 
integrated the old homogeneous nineteenth-century 
society, producing everywhere a profound awareness 
of insecurity and instability. At the same time, 
undreamed-of advances in scientific and technical 
achievement have steadily encroached on every area 
of work and play. Progress has been measured every- 
where by mechanical and materialistic standards. 
In industry “the ritual of the endless belt, the 
sequence of cog and tooth” has everywhere replaced 
the rhythmic creation of man’s own hands. 

In amusement, the same forces have operated, and 
the same standards hold good; so that now not only 
the vast multitude of what we might call the igno- 
rantia, but also large sections of the so-called in- 
telligentsia are exposed perpetually to the hypnotic 
appeal of the motion picture, the radio, and the 
popular press— amusements which, instead of 
stimulating their spiritual and mental faculties and 
opening their eyes and ears to invigorating experi- 
ence, seem rather to conspire to suffocate their in- 
telligence and to sap their energy of mind by pro- 
viding merely passive diversion to which they need 
bring no active co-operation whatever. 

The result of all this has been to create not so 
much a hostility as a vast and increasing indifference 
and inattention to cultural values among the vast 
majority of the population, emerging in a sharp and 
deep cleavage between the many — to whom litera- 
ture means some variety of journalism, good or bad, 
some form of information and amusement — and 
the few — to whom it means art. 
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Poets in all ages have possessed a finer conscious- 
ness than that of the ordinary man. But in earlier 
days the emphasis fell on the amount poets possessed 
in common with the ordinary man. The basis of 
their communication was the intellectual and emo- 
tional experience of the community, plus the values 
of revelation and interpretation which their own 
finer powers made possible. Now it is the degree of 
consciousness which the poet possesses in excess of the 
ordinary man on which the emphasis falls and which 
he aims to communicate. The great nineteenth- 
century writers were the last who appealed to all 
social grades, who could feel that they were address- 
ing a homogeneous society which shared the cultural 
tradition of which they were themselves the literary 
embodiment and to whom they could speak in the 
language of common human experience. 

Bad feelings on both sides have hardened the 
divorce between poetry and the reading public, so 
that, while one side declares justly that never has 
there been a public with such execrable taste and 
blank ignorance about poetry, the other side retorts 
equally justly that never have poets taken less 
pains to satisfy the human needs of their readers 
or been ruder about their readers’ shortcomings. 

In rebellion against the quality of the society 
around him, feeling all its spiritual disorganization 
and communal dislocation, the poet withdrew into 
the only world in which he could feel sure of himself 
— the world of his art. Here he made his awareness 
of his own individuality the substance of his poetry 
and his expression of that his sole contribution to 
the cultural content of the community. Poets tended 
to be mainly the same type of personality: the type 
who feels with abnormal acuteness but feels nar- 
rowly, who experiences life intensely rather than 
profoundly or comprehensively, whose nervous 
system is more developed than his common human 
emotions, and who feels himself both a rebel from 
and superior to the common social standards. 

Meanwhile, the increased specialization in every 
branch of life, which is another symptom of the 
modern world, cut the poet off not only from the 
general community but even from his intellectual 
equals in other fields. His audience became a narrow 
literary coterie or a set of different coteries, out of 
all contact with the solid body of contemporary 
cultivated society, so that it sometimes appears as 
if his relations with his fellow men are limited to 
fulsome praise of the members of his own group 
and embittered attacks on members of other groups. 
Instead of the poet’s being a man talking to men or 
even a member of the intelligentsia, he became an 
artist talking to other artists or an artist talking 
to himself. The result is that the supreme interest of 
literature in the last twenty years has been in ex- 
perimental technique. When this happens, it means 
that poetry has become rootless, for the roots of 
poetry are in life, not in craft. 
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The Theatre— 


Thirty Shells and Drama 


by LETA CLEWS CROMWELL 


I. MapriDb, in 1937, while waiting for an of- 
fensive, Ernest Hemingway wrote his first play, Tbe 
Fifth Column. It was published last spring, and is 
now flourishing at the Alvin Theatre in New York, 
against what would seem like insurmountable odds: 
the Spanish War is dead and buried, and our eyes 
turned elsewhere; also, we now talk much less about 
fighting, especially fighting for ideals. Most im- 
portant, Mr. Benjamin Glazer’s adaptation of The 
Fifth Column has conventionalized and cheapened 
the original, so that, while it plays like a house afire, 
it is largely tripe. 

The Fifth Column is a play about counterespio- 
nage in Madrid, with a young American journalist 
moved to work for the loyalists as one of their 
agents. (The rebels, with four columns advancing on 
Madrid, claimed a “fifth column” of sympathizers 
within the city, ready to attack the defenders from 
the rear.) Up to his neck in intrigue that sickens 
him more and more as time goes on, Philip Rawlings 
flirts with the idea of desertion. Through his care- 
lessness a young recruit is murdered, and he is very 
near to yielding to the plea of a girl with whom he 
has fallen in love — that he turn his back on Spain 
and escape with her to the world outside. But he 
finds that he cannot stop working while such a 
thing as Fascism exists. 

Franchot Tone, as Philip Rawlings, seems to have 
caught from Mr. Hemingway that sense of convic- 
tion which is largely responsible for the play’s suc- 
cess. It is a great pity that Philip’s renunciation of 
the world does not, as in the original, follow hard 
on the sickening killing of the German general; it 
was a neat bit of irony. And Mr. Benjamin Glazer 
has unfortunately omitted his hero’s most impor- 
tant line: “We're in for fifty years of undeclared 
wars, and I’ve signed up for the duration.” 

Mr. Glazer has worked very hard at toning up 
an author whose hallmark is understatement; at 
shifting scenes around, sharpening situations, manu- 
facturing a climax, and at adding some vivid scenes 
of his own — among other things, a rape. 

The Glazer cleaning process is indeed a paradox. 
According to Hemingway, the girl, Dorothy, was 
“lazy and spoiled, and rather stupid, and enor- 
mously on the make”; she was also very beautiful, 
friendly, and not overmoral. He lumps her with all 
American girls who come to Europe with a certain 
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amount of money. She was a big blonde with a culti- 
vated voice. She wrote, quite well, when she was 
not too lazy. Mr. Hemingway says her name might 
also have been Nostalgia, and she represented the 
gay world to which Philip longed to return. 

Dorothy turns up in Mr. Glazer’s version as a 
small, quiet, respectable girl (played by Katherine 
Locke) who tempts Philip with the prospect of a 
home and family. This Dorothy didn’t come to 
Spain for the sheer sport of it; she tripped in on trim 
high heels looking for her lost brother and is most 
anxious to trip out again. 

It is true that Anita (Lenore Ulric) comes directly 
from Mr. Hemingway, who must have found her 
among his memories of Tiger Rose. She’s that Span- 
ish spitfire who “wants scratch you eyes out” and 
who to this department is definitely not “hokay.” 
Max, the German boy with the butchered face, 
counts for a good deal more than in the original, and 
is movingly played by Lee Cobb. And Mr. Glazer 
has given us that brief glimpse of the drunken little 
electrician who “frankly resembles a catastrophe” 
and whose unforgettable scene is in the best Theatre 
Guild tradition. 

In the preface to the published version, Ernest 
Hemingway mentioned the fact that the hotel in 
Madrid where he was working was struck by more 
than thirty high-explosive shells and he added: 
“So if it is not a good play perhaps that is what is 
the matter with it. If it is a good play, perhaps those 
some thirty shells helped write it.” That question 
of merit can hardly be settled on the basis of the 
present venture into the theatre, but at all events, 
those thirty shells are probably responsible for the 
great sincerity of its creed. One might add that The 
Fifth Column is absorbing reading. 

Only as an afterthought, one could wish that Mr. 
Hemingway’s warriors might be a little less tough, 
embittered, sardonic, and viri/e and that we could 
get away for a moment from the atmosphere of 
naked nerves and everyone fed up. It would be an 
experience to have a Hemingway he-man bowled 
over by a girl’s mind and some day even grow up 
perhaps and have Nostalgia for something other 
than champagne cocktails at the Ritz, skiing, a 
spot of salmon fishing, Budapest in the springtime, 
and breakfast in bed with brioche and strawberry 


jam. 
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Taere 1s little doubt but that dramatic crit- 
ics, if they had the choice, would rather see a good 
mystery play around town than have Booth return 
to play Hamlet. Thrillers have a way of slinking off 
after one performance, perhaps because they have to 
go over immediately, like rockets, or not at all. 
The play called Ladies in Retirement, which comes 
to us from England, will raise your hair nicely and 
manages to be extremely attractive as well. 

Almost at the end of nowhere — at Gravesend, 
in fact — there lived a very kind old lady who kept 
her money in the oven. She was a very gay old 
lady, with a red wig and many, many bright taffeta 
dresses. She had really been on the stage once, in 
the very front row of the chorus and she loved to 
sing and dance. Anyhow, because she was so kind, 
she had asked a poor friend of hers to come and live 
with her as her companion. The friend was tall and 
thin and always wore black. She never had any fun 
at all, because she had always had two old aunts 
to look after and they were not quite right in the 
head. But she loved them very, very much and one 
day she asked the kind lady if they couldn’t come 
for a visit; being so kind, the lady said yes; and 
they came. 

For a while they all lived oh so happily together, 
until the kind lady became sad at having her lovely 
house messed up all the time; and finally she told 
the poor companion that the visitors must go back 
to London. The poor companion begged and begged 
to have them stay, but the kind lady said no. So one 
night, when the kind lady was sitting at the piano, 
singing a song called Tit Willow, the poor companion 
came downstairs with a rope. 

So much for the first act. The moral is obvious: 
kindness doesn’t pay, as Ellen, the poor companion, 
finds out when she shelters a nosy, unscrupulous 
nephew from the police. She is finally obliged to 
point out to him that the first murder is always 
the hardest. Aside from that unsurpassed moment of 
horror, the plot drags some after the kind lady’s 
demise, but this is more than made up for by the 
humor and characterization. 


A tigress with her cubs, says Nephew Albert 
of Ellen and her two “potty” aunts. There should 
be an Aunt Louisa in every home: gay, youthful, 
and slightly débrailliée, playing with her beloved tele- 
scope and saying things like “I know we are watched 
over but I never quite know what's watching!” — in 
fact, she should be just like Miss Estelle Winwood. 
Aunt Emily is the cross one, who feels it her duty 
to keep the river banks looking tidy; she’s some- 
thing of a nuisance, bringing vines and shells and 
driftwood into the house. 

The authors, Edward Percy and Reginald Den- 
ham, have penetrated amazingly into faraway 
minds filled with flashes of intuition and sudden 
suspicions. In dealing with Ellen, oddly enough, 
they are less successful — the contrast between the 
poor companion and the murderess is too sharp for 
complete credibility; and Miss Flora Robson, mak- 
ing her debut in the American theatre, seemed, in 
Ellen’s gentler moments, a trifle unsure of herself. 
However, when called on to be sinister, looking for 
all the world like Eugene O’Neill’s Electra, she 
seemed almost heroic. We thank you for your vari- 
ous kind offices to us, gracious ladies. 

This same spring brings us a revival of Liliom. 
It’s good to have the theatre up and around again, 
after one of the most sickening winters on record 
in New York. Molnar’s beautiful play was produced 
here first in 1920 and again in 1932. Vinton Freedley 
is having a go at it this time, with Ingrid Bergman 
playing her first stage role in English — her Julie 
has great dignity, understanding, and radiance. 
If Burgess Meredith played only half as well as he 
actually does, he would still give a mighty fine 
interpretation of Liliom, the proud, wild, lazy 
barker of the Budapest amusement parks. 

Molnar’s Liliom needs no introduction, but there 
is one thing this column would like to say. If sixteen 
years of purification by fire left no mark on his 
stubborn, wayward spirit, Liliom may never get to 
heaven at all; at this moment the lone wolf may be 
roasting below. But there’s one heaven where he 
can be found: it’s where characters in fiction go. 
And Liliom is sitting on the right hand of Hamlet, 
probably telling him to move over. 
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THE WAR: THREE ANGLES 


To the Editor: 

I have read with considerable interest the article 
“Self-Government and Isolation” by Richard B. 
Scandrett, Jr., in the April issue of your magazine. 
He has expressed, with unusual clarity and concise- 
ness of thought, the fundamental errors of the isola- 
tionists. In addition, he has offered for the American 
people a creed or attitude with respect to the exist- 
ing war that is both sound and reasonable. 

It is a pleasure to read an article of this quality. 

Gutule B. Gotpin 

Gammans & Goldin, Attorneys at Law 

New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

The letter [““A Letter from Sweden”] received 
from your friend Sven Hedin and published in the 
April number, is nothing else but a clear piece of 
Nazi propaganda — notwithstanding its authorship. 

In the writer’s humble opinion, it should have 
gone into the waste basket or been preserved in 
private files, inasmuch as it maintains and upholds 
the position which Germany has assumed since the 
war began — namely, that of a country which has 
been grievously wronged. 

Sven Hedin says that a great and proud people 
cannot be annihilated. True enough — in its rela- 
tion to Germans who are really great in an intel- 
lectual and humanitarian sense — nobody wants 
them liquidated — but it would be an eminent relief 
to the world if the proud, arrogant Germans were 
consigned to the ash can, and they are in the ma- 
jority in Nazidom today and also yesterday. 

The policies pursued by the German nation since 
1866, give the lie to any assertion that Germany 
as a whole, is a peace-loving nation. 

Let Dr. Sven Hedin toot his illustrious horn in 
Sweden or Germany — England and France are 
closer to us in every way than Germany ever could 
be — and it is the writer’s hope that this country 
will voice its sympathy for the allies in a more sub- 
stantial way than it has shown to date. And this 
applies to THe Forum, also! 

G. D. YEAGER 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To the Editor: 
W. H. [William Henry] Chamberlin’s “The War 
to End Europe” in your March issue is likely to 
"These columns are open to brief letters commenting on any 
article or subject that bas appeared in Tue Forum. Because of 


space limitations, the Editor must reserve the right to publish letters 
only in part. 
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leave the reader full of dreadful foreboding. On a 
little reflection, however, things may not turn out as 
badly as he would lead us to believe. A comparison 
between the present conflict and the Peloponnesian 
war that ended the civilization of Greece is hardly 
convincing. Much water has passed under the 
bridge since then, and helotry and almost universal 
illiteracy have gone with it. The average man is 
much better educated and more likely to be brought 
to his senses by the impending ruin of a disastrous 
course. The prophets of Utopia and Inferno are 
alike nearly always in the wrong. Nothing ever ap- 
pears as good as was hoped for or as bad as was 
feared. As a Canadian of English birth my sym- 
pathies are naturally with the Allies, but on a visit 
to Germany a little over a year ago, the people I 
met did not strike me as inhuman monsters at all. 
At that time I found among those I met a pro- 
British feeling rather than otherwise. Nor did I find 
among the tolerant, peace loving British, any real 
hostility to the German people, though the upper 
classes undoubtedly shared Mr. Chamberlin’s horror 
of Russia. In fact so far in the present war I have 
heard of none of the hymns of hate of Germany or 
the atrocity stories of the Allies. On the other hand 
there have been efforts on both sides by peaceful 
propaganda each to convince the other that they are 
in the wrong. All this gives more hope for a reason- 
able conclusion of the present war than the vindic- 
tive lying of the last. 

It will be a dark day for this continent if Euro- 
pean civilization is destroyed. In this age of electric 
ties it is impossible that one considerable section of 
humanity can be swept into the whirlpool without 
others being affected by its spreading eddies. I do 
not think it will come to this for the simple reason 
that people do not want to be destroyed or to have 
their liberty and comfort entirely swept away. In 
spite of all the Dark Ages of the past the soaring 
spirit of mankind refuses either to be winged or 
caged. Through famine, pestilence and war we 
have still forged forward, and many of us still be- 
lieve that: 

‘*Through all ages one increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the 


process of the suns.” 
James Morton 


Victoria, B.C. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


To the Editor: 

I think it is true, ‘““Throw lots of mud, some of 
it will stick,” for some will believe the audacious 
liar, N. V. Fetterly, so called, who contributes [“ The 
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Catholic Church Needs —”] to the current [April] 
issue of THE Forum. Accept the challenge, tell the 
name of the town in the Middle West from whence 
this Ananias hails. I’m sure you can’t do it, but such 
redoubtable champions of truth (?) will welcome 
such an inquiry. Do come out into the open. I have 
no desire to take this trash seriously and so bolster 
up your circulation, but among the few who do 
subscribe I will circulate a criticism of your lack of 
editorship, not to say intelligence, which will be a 
menace to your circulation. It’s too late in the day 
to pass on that kind of bunkum to red-blooded 
Americans, it’s an insult to the intelligence of even 
the rabble among your readers! 
Juuia A. STARKEY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Tue Forum cannot reveal additional information 
about Author Fetterly without bis consent. It will, 
bowever, forward to any contributor communications 
addressed by readers in care of THE Forum. 


To the Editor: 

I beg to submit this bit of unsolicited praise for 
Tue Forum, to which I am a subscriber and a de- 
lighted and close monthly reader. 

Particularly interesting and gratifying to me is 
the article in your current April number, entitled 
“The Catholic Church Needs —” by N. V. Fetterly. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Fetterly for having 
the intelligence and courage to write this fine criti- 
cism of the Catholic church (with every word of 
which I, as a Protestant, agree) and you for having 
had the exemplary courage to publish such an 
article. 

It seems to me most of the points raised by this 
sound criticism are unanswerable. 

O. Byron Copper, Registrar 

Office of Register of Deeds, Dodge County 

Fremont, Neb. 


THE CHRISTIAN FRONT 


To the Editor: 

I am glad to see a magazine as balanced and 
moderate as THE Forum give space to [Theodore] 
Irwin’s “Inside the ‘Christian Front’” [March 
issue]. Of course those of us who are concerned with 
the preservation of American democracy have been 
vaguely aware of the situation but it should be less 
easy to dismiss the various “Fronters” and the 
shirt boys as harmless exhibitionists and their lead- 
ers as futile crackpots after the bit of calm daylight 
Mr. Irwin turns on them in his article. 

There are at least two further aspects of the sub- 
ject I should like to see discussed. First, the psy- 
chological. In Silone’s Tbe School for Dictators, 
Thomas, the Cynic, says: 

“It is now an established fact that as a conse- 
quence of international wars, civil wars, and pro- 
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longed unemployment a wave, and epidemic, of 


psychological dissociation occurs, a process by 
which an ever-increasing number of individuals 
cease to function normally. A gradual atrophy of 
their higher mental qualities takes place and at the 
same time a gradual hypertrophy of their lower 
mental faculties, the simple automatic ones. . . . 
Physical insecurity and uncertainty about their 
livelihood, if protracted for years, lead even the 
most normal, most cultured, best-educated men 
back into a state of primitive anxiety, a state that 
after many centuries of development seemed defi- 
nitely to have been superseded. That, . . . is the 
state of grace in which Fascists are formed; . . .” 

And then there is the perhaps even more difficult 
aspect, the financial one, which Mr. Irwin just 
touched upon. If we are to be sold out by those 
whom we have enriched to such a fantastic extreme 
of power, it might make the game at least a bit more 
diverting to be able to watch something of the try- 
outs for the role of America’s Thyssen. 


Mari SAnDoz 
Lincoln, Neb. 


To the Editor: 

Unity, coherence and emphasis are the three 
qualities recommended for all forms of English 
writing. The article, “Inside the ‘Christian Front’” 
by Theodore Irwin, appearing in your magazine, 
lacked unity, coherence and emphasis. 

W. L. SkirrincTon 

Cincinatti, O. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


To the Editor: 

Mrs. Anonymous [“I Can’t Afford to Be Sick”; 
March Forum] is indeed a bitter, cynical, disillu- 
sioned woman, who in her desperation for revenge 
strikes out at the first object in her path, which 
happens to be the Medical Profession, since it has 
been so closely and innocently associated with her 
in her burden of sickness. Now that her financial 
status is in reverse, and she can no longer command 
the “best” she severely criticises those who have 
generously and unhesitatingly served her in her 
time of need. 

Who is she to say who is “Best?” Certainly a 
fabulous fee is no indication, for the shadow of 
death hangs just as surely over the fingers of the 
highly paid surgeons, as above those of an “inexperi- 
enced intern.” 

May I relate the words of a prominent Eye Spe- 
cialist who, when asked the reason for his exorbitant 
fee, replied, “Well, the public tho’t me incompetent 
when I performed operations for fifty dollars, so I 
had to raise it. Altho,” he added, “my technique 
remains the same.” So Mrs. Anonymous, and many 
like her, are fooling only themselves. 

Because money has been, and obviously still is, 
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her god she believes that nothing worthwhile can be 
obtained without it, and yet I have worked with 
Doctors who have given their undivided and expert 
attention to many patients, expecting nothing in 
return. When she turned.toward them in her hour of 
need their concern was to save her life and the life 
of her unborn child, not of the fee awaiting them, 
and yet she feels, for them, nothing but contempt. 
Perhaps her unhappy confinement was the result of 
a disagreeable atmosphere created by her constant 
complaints, and inconsiderate demands, and that 
she expected special attention from a busy floor 
nurse. 

If the true spirit of Motherhood were within her, 
she would have soothingly prepared her little son 
for the ordeal before him at the Doctor’s office, in- 
stead, she sowed the seeds of fear and hate, which 
can only reap a harvest of regret. 

Both my boys, to whom I’m devoted, underwent 
tonsillectomies at a Children’s Hospital, where 
rules, which she termed inhuman, were observed. 
These rules have been made necessary to protect 
sick, nervous, post-operative children from neurotic 
mothers, such as she. They, like the majority of 
other children, hated to leave because of the fun and 
attention they had received. Many children are 
completely spoiled by overattention from nurses. 

May I say that the fundamentals of education, 
lie not only between the covers of books, but in the 
sympathetic understanding of humanity and of 
learning to live with our neighbors. 

After her fierce unreasoning hatred has cooled, 
she will begin to realize the greatness of the prob- 
lems, and the humanitarianism of our wonderful 
Medical Profession. There és adequate medical at- 
tention available for all, but let us remember, if we 
accept charity we must obey its rules, not expect to 
make them. 

Joan W. MacIntosu 

Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor: 

Very few persons can really “afford to be sick.” 
It is equally probable that more than one-half the 
illness for which people apply to doctors is unneces- 
sary. Successful living with a minimum of ill-health 
is a realizable condition. Preventive medicine has 
not been given half a hearing. Were the principles 
underlying healthful living, which are now known 
and to be bad for the asking, taught to adolescent 
children, whether in the home or the school, there 
would be a marked diminution in the need for doc- 
tors and hospitals. One consecrated public health 
nurse trained in teaching personal health and 
dietetics in a school community is worth more to the 
cause of healthful living than a dozen doctors of the 
common garden variety. 

As a young physician I worked for several years 
in public clinics. The hours were long, usually from 
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nine A.M. until one p.m. Often over a hundred cases 
were seen during that time, the excellent head 
physician seeing every new case, and advising treat. 
ment in all cases, giving his services free. No doctors 
received fees for their work, and all remained until 
the last patient left, no matter how pressing outside 
interests might be. It should be remembered that 
patience, sympathy and fat fees do not necessarily 
go together. Doctors under state medicine will be 
just as good or bad as under any other system. It 
should also be remembered that doctors have rents 
to pay, wives who need Caesarian operations, and 
children with diseased tonsils. 

The writer of this article found the waiting in the 
public clinic arduous. It is quite evident that not 
everyone can be seen first. As for gaining favorable 
attention by being “different,” this is pure snob- 
bishness. In fundamental ignorance of healthful 
living, she was probably a “sister under the skin” 
to the other women there; and doubtless there were 
other mothers waiting for treatment whose children 
needed them at home. We have seen persons in a 
ticket line trying to barge into the front of the line. 
Sometimes a restless person, trying to demonstrate 
how “different” she is from the common herd in a 
clinic, is seen, and gotten rid of, to keep the peace. 
In thinking that because she had not the money to 
visit a private clinic she was kept waiting for several 
hours she is mistaken. Recently I had occasion to 
send my daughter with her nurse to one of the most 
famous private clinics in the country. Her appoint- 
ment was for 2 p.m. It was just 7:15 P.M. when they 
emerged. This is where regular fees are charged. 

I note that Anonymous is about to study for a 
Master’s Degree. May I suggest some advice found 
in a very old book called the BIBLE. 

“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom: and with thy getting get understanding.” 
Prov. IV-7. 

RETIRED PuysIcrIan 

Framingham, Mass. 


LORD BALTIMORE’S CITY 


Excerpts from comments we bave bad on “‘ Elegant 
Indigence in Baltimore,” by Audrey Granneberg, in 
the February Forum: 

Baltimore’s correct and true status at or near the 
top of our metropolitan cities is too well known to 
warrant published defense. Olde Baltimore Towne 
survived the British broadsides back in 1812, so let 
us hope that Baltimore City can stand up under the 
Granneberg spitfire of 1940.— Wma. W. Croup; 
Baltimore 

It goes without saying that our City like most of 
the old Eastern ones has many objectionable fea- 
tures, slums and antiquated parts of the town, poor 
and illy cared for persons, both black and white, 
who due to National conditions at this time are 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Vora TO THE TRADE of half the world is 
the Panama Canal, where troops in khaki have 
been pouring into the barracks at both Colon 
and Balboa since Europe took her plunge into 
war. Number-one military objective of any 
power that seeks to invade this hemisphere, 
the Canal’s vulnerability and importance have 
affected the defense plans of the United States 
to the tune of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Any attack on the Canal, needless to say, 
would be more than enough to plunge us into 
the maelstrom of war. 

The way to the Canal from the east is to be 
kept locked and doubly barred. The first line 
of defense, a line that curves in a graceful arc 
around the whole eastern periphery of the 
Caribbean Sea from Key West to South 
America, is being made stronger. 

Key to that line of defense is the island of 
Puerto Rico, a rough rectangle ninety miles 
long by thirty-five miles wide, from which it is 
an easy hop either to Guantanamo or Trinidad. 
Into the new air base at San Juan alone our 
War Department is pouring nine million dol- 
lars. It has been estimated that present plans 
will call for the spending of a hundred millions 
on the defenses of the island. 

Most Americans never dreamed that some 
day a far-off-sounding place called Puerto Rico 
would become important to our peace and 
security. In fact for forty-one years most Amer- 
icans have thought of Puerto Rico, if they 
thought of it at all, vaguely as some somnolent 
little tropic paradise in the hazy ocean, a tiny 
speck somewhere away off on the horizon of our 
far flung imperium. Now from long obscurity 
Puerto Rico emerges as a place that is vital to 
the peace and safety of this entire hemisphere. 

That statement can be taken not in the 
limited military sense alone but in a much 


Storm Warning 
in Puerto Rico 


by STIRLING THOMPSON 


broader political sense. For 1,800,000 Puerto 
Ricans are kin by race, language, temperament, 
and cultural tradition to the peoples of the 
twenty Latin American republics to the south 
of us, and twenty Latin-American republics 
have long watched our administration of 
Puerto Rico as an indicator of our feeling 
toward them. Just now they are watching it as 
a barometer of the sincerity of our “good 
neighbor” protestations; and not all that 
they see is to their liking. 


THE STEPCHILD OF THE U. S. 


Tse coop-wercusor policy seeks to weld 
ourselves and the twenty other republics to- 
gether into a system capable of defending our 
democratic institutions against any attack, 
external or internal. A single soft spot in the 
wall might prove infinitely costly. 

If previous administrations had been able 
to foretell that one day our own safety might 
depend on the good will of each one of our 
neighbors to the south, if they had been able 
to foresee a shattering realignment of the pow- 
ers of both Europe and the East, coupled to 
the threat of “totalitarian” war, they might 
have been more attentive to Puerto Rico’s 
problems. Instead of that, procrastination al- 
lowed an ugly situation to develop. The matur- 
ing of that situation in the last few years has 
been signalized by both bloodshed and bad 
feeling. To the south, where the record of 
Puerto Rico hangs like a shadow over our love 
feast with twenty sovereign republics who 
know how to exact a price for their co-opera- 
tion, the island has been dubbed “America’s 
Ireland.” 

The island has already felt the entering 
wedge of the kind of agitation that prepared 
the way in Spain, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
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for military aggression by dictator states. The 
islanders’ acute discontent makes them ex- 
tremely vulnerable to such propaganda. In all 
the shouting and the tumult that finally burst 
into gunfire in Poland in September, while the 
dictators were shedding crocodile tears for 
“‘oppressed minorities” far and near, they did 
not overlook Puerto Rico. Two of them hurled 
the island’s unrest in our teeth as a challenge 
to “democracy,” and their jeers have been 
echoed a thousand times since by their agents 
everywhere from the Rio Grande to Patagonia. 
Agitators whose chief business it is to break up 
the Pan-American peace front keep one finger 
pointed permanently at Puerto Rico. 

When Puerto Rico iinally made the head- 
lines of our newspapers, after nearly forty 
years of quiet affiliation with us under a com- 
mon flag, it was with news of political as- 
sassination, attempts to “overthrow the gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

It all came of having remained so long on 
the doorstep, half-forgotten by the rest of the 
family, watching the celebration hungrily 
through the window. While American citizens 
of the north forgot that Puerto Rico belonged 
to us, American citizens of Puerto Rico did 
not forget. You should have seen their Fourth 
of July celebrations. Thousands of them 
marching, singing the national anthem, their 
anthem! They were passionately proud of 
the great commonwealth of which they were a 
part. They were proud of its democracy, proud 
of its great prosperity — they looked forward 
to a full share of both. 

Now, most of them feel that they have 
shared in neither. After forty-one years under 
our flag, adding to our enrichment both in 
dollars and in culture, they can rise in righteous 
anger and ask: “What did we get out of it?” 
It is not easy to find an answer. 

But an answer must be found. If it is not 
found, this country will have built her newest 
military base, key to all her defenses to the 
south, on shifting sands; whereas it should be 
built on solid rock, the friendship of 1,800,000 
Puerto Ricans. If it is not found, then that 
shadow will always fall across the conference 
table whenever we may try to cement our 
friendship with twenty southern neighbors 
whom we need, in peace as friends, in war 
as allies. 


The challenge which our chief Caribbean 
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possession presents is briefly this: we must 
find a means by which 1,800,000 people can 
clothe, feed, and shelter themselves on an is- 
land which is roughly two thirds as large as 
Connecticut, some of which consists of unar- 
able mountain slopes, more of which is arid, 
but much of which is among the best farm land 
in the world. Today the great mass of those 
people exists in a state of chronic semistarva- 
tion, and the cure is out of reach of the Puerto 
Ricans themselves. While the crisis is not new, 
it has deepened steadily, and in the past few 
years, for the first time since we took over the 
island, the islanders’ resentment has expressed 
itself in violence. 


PROSPEROUS YEARS 


Wane Puerto Rico never, in all her 
history, has been the “rich port” which her 
name implies, the beginnings of the present 
trouble go back to 1898, when the Treaty of 
Paris brought the island within our tariff 
system. A fertile, tropical land comparatively 
close to the mainland and within the tariff wall 
offered a promising field for investment. The 
island’s commerce boomed under the rapid 
influx of new American capital. From $29,000,- 
000 in 1901, its external trade shot up to $217,- 
758,278 in 1921 — the crest of the war boom 
in the sugar market — and stood at $169,210,- 
752 in 1939. The fact that Puerto Rican ex- 
porters could ship their goods duty-free to the 
mainland made the United States a favored 
market, while the coastwise shipping laws 
brought American steamship lines a growing 
share of their business. 

As a result, the share of the United States in 
the island’s external trade rose from 72 per 
cent in Ig0I to 9§ per cent in 1939, and three 
American steamship lines gained a virtual 
monopoly over the island’s shipping. While the 
island’s trade with foreign countries has re- 
mained at approximately the same level, its 
trade with the United States has multiplied 
nearly six times. Its external trade as a whole 
became larger, in proportion to its population, 
than that of any other Western Hemisphere 
area except Canada. 

Meantime, signs of new prosperity were not 
long in making their appearance. An ambitious 
program of road building soon linked every 
point in the island, while increased industrial 
activity brought rapid expansion of railroad 
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STORM WARNING IN PUERTO RICO 


facilities. Modern schoolhouses dotted the 
countryside, with the result that at the last 
census illiteracy had been reduced from 79.6 
per cent to 35 per cent. 

Puerto Rico had coffee, sugar, and tobacco 
to sell. So did Cuba. But Puerto Rico’s duty- 
free mainland market put Puerto Rico ahead 
in competition with neighboring countries. 
Comparative tables on the per capita consump- 
tion of such commodities as shoes, clothing, 
and certain food products show the Puerto 
Rican standard of living rising rapidly above 
that of Cuba; Santa Domingo, Haiti, Vene- 
zuela, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Moreover, 
statistics show what looks like an 
extremely “favorable” balance 
of trade for Puerto Rico during 
the years in which the American 
flag has fluttered above the For- 
taleza. 

At first glance the boom in the 
island’s commerce seems to fore- 
tell a bright future for an indus- 
trious people. This picture’s dark 
side is not so well known. 


THE VANISHING LANDOWNER 


Iv Puerto Rico herself 
those same years saw changes 
that were to hit the Puerto Rican 
fibaro below the belt. The jibaro 
is the countryman, farmer, farm 
laborer — the economic back- 
bone of this primarily farming 
community. 

Sugar cane had been grown for 
centuries, but Puerto Rico’s in- 
clusion within the tariff wall that 
guarded the rich mainland mar- 
ket changed the whole outlook in 
that industry. With modern effi- 
ciency methods applied, profits 
rose; and the price of land rose 
with them, rose to the unheard-of 
figure of one thousand dollars an 
acre. 

At that price, land was out of 
reach of the small farmer pro- 
ducing food crops for the low- 
priced home market. The small 
farmer as a class began to disap- 
pear. With him, the island’s 
source of home-grown food began 


to dry up at the root. In 1899, 42 per cent of 
the crops produced were destined for the home 
market. By 1929, the proportion had shrunk 
to 28 per cent, and the rate of this shrinkage 
must have increased several fold in the last 
ten years. 

In the sugar industry itself, the small farmer 
fits in only as a colono. A colono grows cane to 
be ground in someone else’s mill. Generally the 
mill belongs to a large plantation which can 
produce cane at a lower cost than can the 
colono. Since the latter is at the mercy of the 
millowner in many ways, an attractive offer 
will usually tempt him to sell or lease his land. 


Market: San Juan 








Hard times always hit the little fellow hardest, 
and so the postwar depression and the present 
one saw more and more small properties 
tumbling into the laps of the big operators. 

By 1935, the sugar acreage operated by man- 
agers was nearly double the amount operated 
by owners and tenants combined, while its 
value was nearly three times that of the owne:- 
and tenant-operated land. A parallel process 
brought the operation of mills into fewer hands. 
Of the forty-one mills remaining on the island, 
eleven were controlled by four large absentee 
corporations, and these eleven produced nearly 
half the total amount of sugar. 

For a concise statement of the situation 
within the sugar industry today, none has ever 
bettered this paragraph from a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico: 


The census of 1935 . . . shows that 251,000 acres, 
or one fifth of the agricultural land, is employed in 
the production of sugar cane; that no less than 196,- 
757 acres, or, a little less than 70 per cent of the total 
area planted to sugar is the property of, or is controlled 
almost exclusively by absentee shareholders (in con- 
tinental United States); that the companies thus 
organized and controlled normally manufacture 59 
per cent of the total of sugar produced by the island, 
thus controlling almost 40 per cent of the agricultural 
wealth of the island. 


Helped along by hurricanes, changes in world 
market conditions, and other “‘acts of God,” 
sugar’s new hegemony all but crowded other 
products out of the picture. Puerto Rico be- 
came substantially a one-crop country. Last 
year, sugar accounted for nearly 70 per cent of 
the island’s exports shipped to the mainland. 
Exports are what Puerto Rico lives by. 


A STARVATION ECONOMY 


The new prosrerrry in the upper brack- 
ets failed to simmer down into the pockets of 
the men and women who made the wheels go 
round. On the one hand, you had an industry 
growing more and more efficient, needing less 
and less labor to raise a ton of cane. (Sugar 
acreage doubled in productivity between the 
years 1924 and 1934.) On the other hand, you 
had a population that, under stimulus of the 
new order, was increasing at a fabulous rate. 
And the jidaro had to import his food and 
clothing. Out of small earnings he had to pay 
the high prices that were set by conditions on 
the mainland, where the standard of living 
was high. 






Efforts to start local industries failed with 
remarkable consistency. Many of them were 
driven to the wall by “dumping” on the part of 
mainland manufacturers who were willing to 
take temporary losses in order to keep a 
lucrative market. Against this dumping Puerto 
Rico, wide-open to mainland goods, could do 
nothing to protect her own industries. Today, 
while the island has some 1,200 enterprises that 
can be called industrial, only 5 of them are of 
any size, and they manufacture almost ex- 
clusively for export. 

Sugar, the island’s new industrial giant, was 
not able to pay wages commensurate with a 
tariff-protected standard of living, especially 
after the market broke in the early twenties. 
At the time of the 1935 census, workers in the 
sugar industry were earning an average of $140 
per year. Wages have gone up since then; in 
fact, Puerto Rico sugar pays its workers a 
better hourly rate than most of its competitors. 
Yearly earnings now have been estimated at 
$170, but some local observers have put the 
figure as low as $100. It seems evident that, 
with greater efficiency and a short harvest 
season, the rise in hourly rates has helped the 
jibaro little, if at all. 

The new economic setup brought other inno- 
vations. One is the runaway sweatshop operator 
from New York or New Jersey, who has in- 
vaded the island and controls its needlework 
industry. Lacking the vision to develop a 
market for the really fine hand sewing that 
Puerto Rico women know how to do, he has 
been satisfied to harness these skilled handi- 
craft workers into competition with machine 
industry, producing a cheap product for an 
uncertain market. He has been most ingenious 
in getting around wage-and-hour regulation 
both by the insular government and the NRA 
code authorities. Now, claiming that the fair- 
labor-standards act has ruined his business, he 
is threatening to run away again, this time to 
the coastal cities of China under Japanese 
control, where it is said he can get the work 
done more cheaply. But export figures indicate 
that, during the fiscal year 1939, he did 26 per 
cent more business than in 1937. 

There are unfortunate angles, too, to Puerto 
Rico’s “‘favorable” trade balance. It is esti- 
mated that Puerto Rico’s imports cost her as 
much as twenty million dollars a year extra 
because of tariffs, while absentee ownership 
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drains off millions of the profits of her sugar 
industry. The coastwise shipping and naviga- 
tion laws saddle a tax on both her imports and 
her exports, by requiring that goods be shipped 
in American bottoms. The money paid out in 
debt service, both public and private, that 
leaves the island every year is said to run to a 
staggering figure. Losses through the export 
of profit and the drain of debt service actually 
leave the island’s trade balance in the red, 
though the losses are concealed. 

To compensate for this drain, Puerto Rico 
is allowed to keep the customs that are col- 
lected at her local ports and the federal internal 
revenue collected on the island. But since only 
about § per cent of her imports are from foreign 
countries, revenue from the former source is 
microscopic. 

Further facts can almost be inferred from 
the above. During depression years, unemploy- 
ment has affected as much as 75 per cent of the 
population. Last year, after a 1939 sugar 
harvest that lasted only a few weeks, it touched 
no less than 50 per cent. No one will be sur- 
prised to hear that the island’s mortality rate 
is double that of the mainland or that tubercu- 
losis and diseases owing to deficient diet are 
almost universal scourges. 


WAR SALES No SOLUTION 


Ths was tue situation that the New 
Deal found in our chief Caribbean possession 
and tried to cure by the rehabilitation methods 
that have been used elsewhere with varying 
degrees of success. But pump priming will not 
work in Puerto Rico. It will not work because 
of the island’s complete dependence on the 
mainland as buyer, seller, and banker. The 
money leaves the community almost as rapidly 
as it is spent. A survey indicates that, of 
federal wages paid out to relief workers, 79 
per cent return to the mainland at the third 
transaction. It is quite apparent now that 
relief will never do more than take the sharp 
edge off the island’s hunger. The PRRA has 
done splendid things, but in the long run their 
main value will be educational. 

Blanton Winship, predecessor to the present 
Governor, thought to better conditions by pro- 
moting an ambitious program of “tourism” at 
a cost of $150,000 a year. But it would take a 
good many tourists to compensate for the basic 
economic unbalance that is ruining the island; 
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and, in fact, Puerto Rico can count herself 
lucky if she gets back the $150,000 a year. 

With half the world at war, Puerto Rico’s 
sugar men are eagerly checking both acreage 
and equipment. The last war created a great 
boom in the sugar market, a boom that broke 
only after 1921. The island’s sugar industry 
has fretted under the production quotas fixed 
for it by the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
sugar act of 1937. The industry has shown a 
disposition to blame crop reduction for all the 
island’s ills as well as its own, and these claims 
will probably be tested this year. For it is 
likely the next crop will be unrestricted, and 
the present upswing owing to war demand will 
give the industry a chance to sell what is stored 
in the almacenes. 

But beet-sugar production has enormously 
increased since the World War, and the pro- 
ductivity of other sugar-growing countries has 
increased as well. There will be no second 
““Dance of the Millions” in nearby Cuba, no 
grandiloquent dreams of never-ending pros- 
perity in Puerto Rico. 

And, even though there should be more 
sugar grown than ever before, there will still re- 
main poverty, disease, and gnawing discontent. 
The crisis has become too acute to be cured by 
the added employment (for a few months) that 
might be created by a brisk sugar market. 

These then are the problems with which 
Puerto Rico must grapple if she is to survive. 
For the jidaro there will be new problems, too, 
as war sends the prices of his imported food- 
stuffs soaring. 


ISLAND POLITICS 


Tovar, Puerto Rico’s leading men are 
united in the belief that the conditions cannot 
be cured so long as the island remains in its 
present status as a colony. Without votes in 
Congress; with a political machinery that does 
not extend to control of its own courts, its own 
governor, or its own fiscal affairs, it cannot 
hope to break the stranglehold of outside 
economic interests. 

While the demand for change is universal, 
Puerto Rico’s politicos are far from agreement 
on just what the change should be. 

The present majority political party, the 
Coalicion, stands officially committed to a 
program which calls for Statehood for the is- 
land. To them the problem sums itself up in 
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the matter of political discrimination. With 
twelve representatives in Congress, Puerto 
Rico would be able to defend herself against 
those forms of political discrimination which, 
in their view, are responsible for most of the 
island’s ills, while the full powers of a State 
of the Union would give them the means to 
deal with home affairs. 

Another group, of undetermined strength, 
continues doggedly to battle for complete in- 
dependence. Far from homogeneous in its 
views, this group ranges in militancy from the 
mild Liberales to the radical Nationalists. 
The independentists see their island today as 
a victim of the same economic strangulation 
and colonialism that caused the thirteen 
colonies to break away from Britain in 1775. 
They feel confident that as the Republic of 
Puerto Rico the island would be able to work 
out its own destiny. 

Seeking to bridge the gap between these two 
main groups, some of the island’s leading men 
are beginning to advance the theory that what 
Puerto Rico needs is a commonwealth system 
of government similar to that now enjoyed by 
the Philippine Islands. Common to all groups, 
however, is acute discontent with the present 
state of affairs and a demand for a greater 
degree of self-government. 

One cannot predict how the immediate 
future may affect the shifting balance of power 
among these groups. At the moment the is- 
land’s political life is in ferment. There is talk 
of a new coalition between Liberales and dissi- 
dent sections of the Coalicion. At the same time 
the irredentist Popular Democratic Party, an 
outgrowth of a recent split in the Liberales, is 
gaining a strong foothold. While the situation is 
distressing to the politicos themselves, it has 
certain advantages to the island. Today the 
jibaro is hearing the basic problem, that of 
Puerto Rico’s relation to the rest of the United 
States, discussed from every conceivable point 
of view. He is getting a liberal education on the 
question which it may ultimately be up to 
him to decide. 


GooD NEIGHBORLINESS 


Tse virmate solution is as yet far from 
clear either to Washington or to Puerto Rico 
herself. But the fact that an answer must be 
found — and quickly —is becoming equally 
clear to both. On Washington’s side, a com- 


mittee composed of representatives of all 
cabinet departments has been giving the issue 
diagnostic attention. Meanwhile, Puerto Rico 
has opened the way to what looks like a pos- 
sible solution by asking that Congress give her 
the right to elect a constituent assembly and 
through it decide for herself what her future sta- 
tus is to be. 

No one can possibly know in advance what 
such an assembly would decide. However, it 
might help clarify the issues if some specious 
arguments, advanced by those who fear that 
such debate might result in a decision for inde- 
pendence, were corrected in advance. 

Stability in our relations with Puerto Rico 
need not, for instance, preclude the possibility 
that the island might become an independent 
republic. Such a republic would of necessity, 
because of her location and her dependence on 
our market, maintain the friendliest possible 
relations with the United States. Any rights 
suggested by the exigencies of defense, such as 
the right to maintain a military establishment 
on Puerto Rican soil, could be secured by 
treaty, as in the cases of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. 

Nor is there much merit to another favorite 
bogey, the argument that Puerto Rico, once 
political ties were broken, would promptly be 
gobbled up by some rival power. As long as the 
Caribbean is an important strategic area — 
and that it will be, so long as there are wars or 
the possibilities of war—the United States 
will have to guarantee Puerto Rico against any 
foreign domination other than our own. No 
matter what her status, we could no more per- 
mit Puerto Rico to fall to a foreign power than 
we could allow Manhattan Island, say, to 
become a separate State under the auspices of 
Japan or Germany. This fact is well known 
in Puerto Rico, where the casuistry of such 
arguments only tends to lessen respect for 
our good faith. 

The solution — whatever it may prove to 
be —is long overdue. With war raging in 
Europe and Asia, there must be no soft spot 
in the system of defense we have begun to 
build for the entire hemisphere. Probably no 
single gesture could contribute more to cor- 
diality between good neighbors than the settle- 
ment of Puerto Rico’s status, nor could any 
single act contribute more toward defense of 
the democratic ideal in this half of the world. 





The Future of the CCC 


by C. S. MARSH 


| crisp New England Republicans 
admit that the CCC camps are a good thing. 
An estimated two and a half million young men 
have gone through the camps — have had 
plentiful good food and clothes, have built up 
their bodies by living and working in the open, 
have shared the camaraderie of barracks life. 
Roads and trails and bridges and dams and 
shelters in every State of the Union are their 
enduring monuments. Enrollees have scram- 
bled over the mountains to find crashed air- 
planes, fought through forest and scrub hunt- 
ing the lost. In fire, storm, and flood, they have 
risked death to save life and property. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps was hast- 
ily set up as an emergency relief measure in 
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the first month of Roosevelt’s first term. Now 
after seven years, the emergency phase is 
past. Congress has continued the Corps to 
July 1, 1943. No one expects the camps to fold 
up on that date. They are here to stay. They 
may be changed. I think they should be, but 
in some form they will be kept. Why? Because 
they are our best means of taking care of hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys whom the schools 
can’t hold and employers can’t take. It is time 
to plan ahead. 

I have visions for the future of the CCC, 
naturally, for I was the first Educational Di- 
rector of the Corps, worked with it, studied it 
intensely, inspected hundreds of camps from 
coast to coast — in mountains, on deserts, up 
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canyons, near big cities, and near small towns. 
But before we consider what the CCC could be, 
let us see what it is now. 

Applicants for enrollment outnumber vacan- 
cies two to one. At present, the boys average 
nineteen years old, and, though the law does 
not so stipulate, are chosen principally from fam- 
ilies on relief. They may stay in the Corps two 
years, but the actual average is nine months. 

The boys work eight hours a day, five days 
a week. The base rate of pay is thirty dollars a 
month, of which not less than twenty-two dol- 
lars is allotted to dependents or, if there are 
none, paid to the enrollee when he leaves. Pres- 
ent strength of the Corps is 300,000 in 1,500 
camps of 200 men each. Ten or more in each 
camp may become Leaders at forty-five dollars 
a month, an additional sixteen or more Assist- 
ant Leaders at thirty-six dollars a month, get- 
ting valuable experience in handling men. 

Most enrollees, I suspect, are given more 
clothes and better clothes than they ever had 
before. Recently, a new dress uniform of 
spruce green, with shoulder insignia and green 
overseas cap, has been approved. 

The Corps feeds well. In one year the boys 
ate nearly 100,000,000 eggs, 3,000,000 chickens, 
30,000,000 pounds of sugar, 62,000,000 pounds 
of beef, and also 3,000,000 pounds of dry beans 
— 39 carloads of them. Brother, that’s a lot of 
beans! Small wonder that a chamber of com- 
merce protests to its Congressman whenever 
it hears that a nearby camp may be moved. 

On such food, the average youth entering 
the Corps will gain eight to twelve pounds in 
three to six months. He will cost his Uncle Sam 
about one thousand dollars if he stays a year. 

Most of the work done by the CCC is part 
of a long-range nationwide conservation pro- 
gram planned jointly by the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture or by State agencies. 
There are enough projects already proposed 
to keep the Corps busy for thirty years. 

During its seven years, the CCC has planted 
almost fifteen trees for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States; strung enough tele- 
phone lines to reach three times around the 
earth; made truck trails or minor roads to go 
four times around the earth. Forty-two thou- 
sand bridges have been constructed, four mil- 
lion erosion-control dams built. The boys have 
put in nine million days of forest-fire fighting, 
prevention, and suppression. 
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Conservation takes a variety of forms: forest 
improvement, work on recreational areas, on 
historic restorations, on wild-life refugees, on 
roadside improvement, on swamp drainage. 

Then there is emergency work. In bad years 
the boys help fight the grasshoppers. Forty 
camps were assigned to a clean-up job after 
the New England hurricane. Thousands of dis- 
tressed citizens facing storm, flood, or fire have 
thanked God when the CCC trucks rolled in. 


A camp tayout is ordinarily five bar- 
racks buildings, a mess hall, a recreation hall, a 
schoolhouse, a hospital, shops, headquarters, 
living quarters for the camp commander — an 
army man — and his staff. 

Army welfare funds provide each camp with 
athletic equipment. These huskies play hard, 
bruising games, and they are good sports. Many 
a CCC baseball player has graduated into a 
minor professional league. 

Camp life has rough but effective ways of 
teaching certain elements of good citizenship. 

A boy bragged too much, and his listeners 
plotted. They held him, head first, in the fire- 
prevention water barrel for what must have 
been to him an age. He lived — but after that 
was fairly quiet. 

One boy condemned the United States Gov- 
ernment and praised communism. That night, 
the boys held their “kangaroo court”’ and gave 
him one hour to go permanently A. W. O. L. — 
or else! (which meant that camp life would be 
unbearable). He left. The C.O. never knew 
why. 

Wise company commanders can influence 
boys and maintain discipline without breaking 
their spirits. 

An enrollee stole five dollars. The C.O. stated 
at assembly that he would pardon the thief if 
he returned the money either to him or to the 
loser by 10:00 p.m. and that no punishment 
or publicity would follow. In the meantime 
no one could leave camp. The money was given 
to the C.O. after dark. The boy had never 
stolen before. He said his mother needed 
glasses and he had wanted to help her. Inves- 
tigation proved this true— the woman was 
slowly going blind. This boy never gave the 
camp any more trouble. 

‘One company commander had the carpenter 
build a wooden trough down the middle of a 
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table in the mess hall. The following day, five 
sloppy eaters were taken from their regular 
places and seated at the “‘hog’s table,” where 
meat, vegetables, and dessert were spread out 
along the trough. The men were given only 
spoons. Two days of this, and their table man- 
ners improved. But a better way is common: 
the company commander gives his Leaders 
coaching in table manners, then assigns one to 
each table. 

Out in Idaho, we drove into a camp that had 
been moved there from West Virginia. A smart 
company commander that camp had! At re- 
treat he led the singing. ““Comin’ Round the 
Mountain”’ comes close to being the CCC an- 
them. Good at pantomime, the captain “drove 
the six white horses”’ and “killed the old red 
rooster”’ while the boys grinned, sang, and 
yelled. Later that evening their hillbilly band 
entertained. Ever hear a bunch of homesick 
West Virginia boys sing about their hills? No 
problem of discipline in that camp! 

Contrast this with the tactics of another 
officer, who, on coming to camp, called for a 
general assembly. His first words were: “See 
this pistol?’ — as he took it from its holster. 
“I know how to use it, and, if any of you 
fellows think you can start a riot, just try! I’m 
boss here and I intend to be the boss!”’ Rebel- 
lion started right there and then. Of course 
he was soon fired. 


The camp superintenvent has charge 
of the boys on the job. He is named from the 
Forest Service, Soil Service, or some other 
government service, depending on the nature 
of the camp’s work project. He and his staff 
give job instruction during the work day and 
in classes at night. They make recommenda- 
tions for promotion. What they say and think 
on all manner of questions is absorbed and 
quoted by the boys. 

Four young men were placed on a surveying 
crew. The camp engineer asked them if they 
wanted to get ahead. They did. He worked 
three nights a week with them, teaching them 
mathematics, contour maps, running a transit. 
Within one year, the four obtained surveying 
jobs in a nearby city. 

The camp educational adviser, a college 
student, appointed by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has a difficult task. He must 
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make self-improvement attractive to enrollees 
who have just done a day’s work in the open. 
For the educational program is mainly a leisure- 
time activity limited to night hours. “‘ Educa- 
tion is voluntary and not compulsory,” says 
the Director of the Corps. 

In a single camp the boys may range from 
illiterates to college graduates. The supply of 
textbooks, maps, and reference books is lim- 
ited. There are counterattractions: sports, 
recreation, and movies. Teaching must be not 
only ingenious but even seductive, to succeed 
under such circumstances. 

Yet nine out of ten enrollees are making 
some effort at self-improvement. What do they 
want to know? Mostly about jobs. And so 
they are taught about the jobs the camp is 
doing: building a road, a bridge, a trail, shel- 
ters; stopping soil erosion, preserving the for- 
est. Much job instruction is given during the 
day, right on the job. But that isn’t all. Some 
boys want to learn accounting, journalism, 
dramatics. And there are hobby clubs — pho- 
tography, fossils, stamps. Moreover, thousands 
go into nearby night schools. 

The records show that last year 5,176 boys, 
while in camp, earned their elementary-school 
diplomas; another 1,048, their high-school 
diplomas; 97 received college degrees. 

Anybody and everybody teaches — the edu- 
cational advisers, officers and foremen, WPA 
teachers, citizens from nearby towns, and some 
enrollees. Schools have given discarded books 
to augment those the government provides. 
Each camp is given a library of approximately 
a thousand volumes and about twenty-five 
magazines. Many camps have bought movie 
outfits out of canteen money. 

The good camp educational adviser is much 
more than organizer and teacher of classes. 
Living in camp with the boys, he is confidant, 
buddy, counselor, and, frequently, job getter. 

Three high-school graduates were discour- 
aged because they had no trade or special 
training. Their educational adviser persuaded 
them to enter a night class in airplane metal 
work in a nearby town and lent them money to 
buy tools. Each finished as apprentice airplane 
metal worker. Then the adviser took them to 
an airplane factory where they obtained jobs 
in the riveting department. 

In one camp there were eighty illiterates, 
fine-looking native stock from back in the 


hills. About twenty of them didn’t know who 
was President; forty didn’t know the capital 
of the United States. Four of them, when asked, 
guessed they were from five thousand to one 
hundred thousand miles away from their native 
hills. They were fanatically religious but they 
drank hard, fought viciously. Some of them re- 
sented singing ‘“‘She’ll be Comin’ Round the 
Mountain” as impious, for to the same tune in 
church they had sung: “It’s the good old ship 
of Zion when she comes.” 

A few such found learning their letters too 
difficult. But it is estimated that 65,000 CCC 
boys have been taught to read and write. 

Experience as camp cooks, stewards, store- 
keepers, and office clerks often helps boys find 
jobs. When the cooks in a big hotel quit, the 
management went to a nearby CCC camp and 
hired the whole cooking staff, all of whom had 
learned to cook in camp. 

What’s it worth to the boys? What does the 
CCC experience train them to do? What does 
it give them to live on, to live with, to live by? 
Though there has been no thorough follow-up 
study of the boys after they leave camp, there 
have been some samplings. 

There is much evidence from employers 
that enrollees have learned how to work, have 
learned how to carry out instructions, have ac- 
quired some self-discipline and self-confidence. 
They have been taught accident prevention 
and first aid. Nearly half these boys never had 
a job before going to camp. In general, the 
CCC experience makes them more employable. 

The boys go home improved in mental state 
and social attitude. Sample studies support 
this statement. A spiritual lift comes to the 
boy who sends money regularly to his needy 
parents. He gains something of poise and self- 
reliance in the give and take of barracks life. 
His work gives him pride and courage in place 
of the aimlessness and discouragement that 
darkened his precamp life. 
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Eixisrivc recutations forbid military 
training, and the CCC has never been more 
military than the Boy Scouts. Many enrollees 
would like drill. They wanted the bugle and 
got it, though at first it was denied. In 1933, 
some foreign powers could hardly be convinced 
that the CCC was not in essence a military 
enterprise; one, indeed, is reported to have 


sent a mission to visit camps and see for 
itself, 

At retreat, as the flag is lowered, I’ve seen 
some companies stand rigidly at attention in 
good military order. I’ve seen others gathered 
respectfully around the flagpole with little 
semblance of military style. 

At noon, at a camp in Virginia, I heard the 
top kick’s whistle and saw the boys line up in 
columns of squads before their barracks. 

“Why this military touch?” I asked the 
captain. 

“Teaches ’em neatness and manners,” he 
said. ““They have to be washed and combed 
for this formation, and I dismiss them by 
files to enter the mess hall. That stops rough- 
house and scuffing around the door.” 

“Which platoon enters first?” —for it 
was a raw, winter day. 

“The one with the neatest barracks on in- 
spection this morning, followed by the neatest 
yesterday, and so on.” 

Another wintry noon, in a Carolina camp, 
the boys were arriving by truckloads. Climb- 
ing down out of each truck, they lined up. 
“Forward hike,” and the Leader marched 
them off. 

Again my query— “Why the military 
touch, captain?” 

“One broken leg,” he said. “These trucks 
come in fast. The boys used to scramble off 
before a truck stopped. Snow on the ground — 
one fell in front of a truck.” 

I found no semblance, ever, of military drill; 
the device of formations was used only for the 
protection or benefit of the group. 

And if war should come? A major general 
once pointed out to me the military value of 
hundreds of thousands of young men trained 
not only to drive but to care for trucks, road 
graders, bulldozers, and tractors; of hundreds 
of thousands more who are skilled in building 
roads, bridges, retaining walls, in the care of 
tools and machinery. But this is more impor- 
tant: they are experienced in living together, 
trained in sanitation and health measures; 
they have been taught first aid, and are used 
to carrying out orders. And the Leaders have | 
already had responsibility like a sergeant’s, the 
Assistant Leaders like a corporal’s. Do you 
wonder that the general was enthusiastic as he 
talked about what the CCC would mean to the 
army if an emergency arose? Veterans of the 
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CCC could be made into soldiers quickly. 

The army, with more than 150 years’ ex- 
perience in caring for men, has done a good job 
in running the camps. No epidemics, no serious 
scandals in purchase of supplies — these are 
tributes to good camp management. 

But the army has missed a big chance. It 
has never really comprehended the impor- 
tance of the Corps. Under its general theory 
that any officer can do anything, the army’s 
practice is to move officers at regular intervals 
from one post or job to another. This has re- 
sulted in some admirable, some grotesque 
assignments to CCC duty. 

The army picks officers with great care for 
the Citizens Military Training Camps in the 
summer and for the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps in colleges. In both cases civilians are to 
be handled, not soldiers. No leather-hearted 
bronco busters for these posts. For the R.O.T.C. 
assignment, the president of each institution 
approves the officers selected by the army. 

So, for CCC duty, officers should be chosen 
whose training and experience clearly qualifies 
them for management and understanding of 
civilian youth. Too many have been appointed 
merely to give them experience as officers. 

Camp commanders should be approved by 
the Director of the Corps and by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. We choose high- 
school teachers with that much care. This is a 
more important, a harder task. For the camp 
commander lives with his boys twenty-four 
hours a day — boys young, impressionable, 
away from home. 


Vv 


Thsere 1s wee for a shift of emphasis in 
the CCC. The whole concept should be that 
the CCC is an essential part of the American 
educational structure. As the President told 
Congress, the CCC’s “major purpose is to pro- 
mote the welfare and further the training of the 
individuals who make up the Corps, impor- 
tant as may be the construction work which 
they have carried on so successfully.” 

The CCC, firmly established in the good will 
of the nation, needs a new kind and quality of 
leadership. It needs proper integration with 
other youth-serving agencies, such as the 
high schools, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the counseling and employment agen- 
cies, State and community organizations. This 


will make possible a better placement service 
and better follow-up after the boys leave camp. 

The place of education in camp life should 
be clarified. It is only recently that a school- 
house has been provided in each camp. The 
right of these L sys to further educational oppor- 
tunity in daylight hours should be recognized, 
even by shortening their working day. 

Every camp superintendent, engineer, fore- 
man, every camp commander and subaltern 
should be chosen quite as much for his influence 
on the boys as for his technical competence — 
foremen in particular, What the foreman 
thinks and says and what he is will affect many 
of these boys to the end of their days. 

Last — and most important — standing at 
the head of the Corps as Director should be a 
man experienced and wise in dealing with 
youth. He must know how to elicit the best 
thinking of educators, parents, social workers, 
employers, labor leaders — all who are con- 
cerned with the problems of youth — drawn 
together in an advisory council. 

William James wrote a notable essay on the 
“moral equivalent of war.” Military service 
does foster bravery, contempt of softness, serv- 
ice to the state, surrender of private interest, 
obedience to command. James was for con- 
scripting the whole youthful population against 
nature in such projects as the building of 
roads. This would knock the childishness out of 
youth, he said, would give toughness without 
callousness, painful labor without degrada- 
tion; would enable each to pay his blood tax. 

The CCC is our closest approach to his idea. 
Fighting forest fires, battling floods, succoring 
the victims of tornadoes, hunting the lost in 
the mountains, the CCC enrollees have proved 
their heroism. And, instead of the crop of 
tombstones and cripples which war exacts for 
its disciplines, roads blasted out of mountain- 
sides, trails down into canyons, telephone wires 
into vast forests, acres saved to man’s use, in- 
numerable bridges are the monuments, and 
healthy boys the principal product of this 
moral equivalent of war. 

Because of its great value to American youth 
and to the country, the CCC should be removed 
from its emergency and somewhat haphazard 
status and established as an integral part of 
the American educational process. It is im- 
portant enough to be worth the best that educa- 
tional and administrative brains can give it. 
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The Artist’s Point of View 


Bill Gropper: His First Twenty Years as Cartoonist and Painter 


B... Gropper’s fellow artists, to- 
gether with hosts of his personal and news- 
paper friends, have just celebrated twenty 
years of Gropper the cartoonist by a monster 
rally in Mecca Temple. Gropper the artist has 
also been celebrated, much more quietly, by 
an exhibition done within the past two years 
at the A.C.A. Gallery in New York City. 
Both these events measure the impressive 
success of Bill as artist and man. 

“As a cartoonist,’ says Time, “ Bill Gropper 
has been busy as a beaver for twenty years 
trying to gnaw down the capitalist system.” 

Gropper will not deny that charge. Unlike 
Benton, who prides him- 
self on not taking sides, 
he is definitely for the 
workers and against that 
system. But the most weighty 
reason for Gropper’s im- 
portance is that he does not 
forget art when he becomes 
avenger or prophet. His 
propaganda is always art; 
his art is sometimes propa- 
ganda. It is not that Grop- 
per has limited his pictorial 
punches to the field of 
economics and politics. He 
has attacked tyranny, greed, 
sham, wherever he found 
them, with cutting satire; 
he has painted the tragedies 
of dust bowl and share cropper, of war, refu- 
gees, and “civilization.” He has laughed at the 
aesthetic frailties of afluent Art Patrons, at 
Museum of Modern Art Openings, at Political 
Speakers. He has let his healthy sense of humor 
play with Grandmothers, Wrestlers, Hoboes, 
Brenda in a Tantrum, and his own son (in 
the painting Halloween). 

It is easy to call Gropper the Daumier of 
today because he is our Daumier. He is both 
cartoonist and painter, as Daumier was. He is 
definitely influenced by both the Daumier 
ideology and the Daumier style. He dramatizes 
his conceptions as forcefully, if not with the 
same finesse. His characterizations are as 


caustic (or more so), if not perhaps as mature. 
He knows and uses color-space harmonics as 
Daumier did. But, notwithstanding the ob- 
vious influence, Gropper is an original artist 
because he assimilates the influence and uses 
it in his own way. Never, in the specific con- 
cept or design, does he copy. 

The painting, Meeting, illustrated below, 
shows Gropper the artist, concerned with life 
and human beings. No propaganda here dis- 
credits one kind of meeting in favor of another. 
These are just people listening — the few in- 
tense souls who have stayed on after others 
have gone, the disorderly chairs eloquently 


telling that event. There is powerful and 
differentiated characterization in every face 
and body. There is effective, functional de- 
sign — note how chair motifs play against 
human motifs and against the one vertical 
bench motif; there is not one distracting ele- 
ment in either subject or design. There is 
economy of effort and concentration of in- 
terest — perfect stage management. And the 
color is a harmony of varied grays in keeping 
with the theme. 

A work of art, this, which does credit to 
our time. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 





OUR ROSTRUM 


(Continued from page 276) 
without work and in need of assistance. But since 
matters are general all over the country, we are no 
worse off than many of our sister cities. The lady 
to whom you refer as Mrs. B. has dedicated her life 
to civic betterment. Her accomplishments are 
varied and many. — Cuas. H. Linvitie; Baltimore 

Having lived in Baltimore for more than 14 years, 
I must protest that damn’ article. What’s the mat- 
ter with white marble steps? They look a lot better 
than New York East Side Tenement fire escapes and 
slatternly brownstone steps, and Washington’s 
dingy districts. Because of Baltimore’s fine public 
library system, I was never pressed to buy books. 
Hence no “large or prosperous bookstore.” As to 
Civil War hatreds alive today, this is stupid. Our 
family is northern, but we lived peacefully and well 
with friends of life-long residence in Baltimore. No 
fighting over slavery issues! What is being done for 
negroes anywhere else that Baltimore is so crimi- 
nally not doing? Decay in centre of Baltimore, no 
more severe than any other large cities. I lived in 
Baltimore and found it always the “gracious lady.” 
—J.F. Beers, Jr.; Mabwab, N. F. 

Many of the indictments are unquestionably 
sound and justified. They would be all the more 
forceful were it not for the sophomoric style of the 
author. Baltimore is smug. Its social castes are 
rigid. There is something of lethargy with regard to 
civic matters. The monied groups are niggardly in 
their support of philanthropic and cultural activi- 
ties. The treatment of the negro is worse than in 


portions of the deep South. So much for the truth 
of the article. There is not another city in the coun- 
try where there is a greater measure of civil liberties. 
The Sunpapers deserve some substantial credit 
along this line. I feel, however, that it is fundamen- 
tally part of the spirit of the community. While a 
great deal of space is given to the redoubtable 
“Mrs. B,” dynamic Marie Bauernschmidt, there is 
a possible emphasis which lends danger to an over- 
estimation of her influence. Not even a superficial 
account is complete without mention of Miss Eliza- 
beth Gilman — “Miss Lizzie” as the Sunpapers 
affectionately call her. Elizabeth Gilman, daughter 
of the famed first President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Daniel Coit Gilman, is the incarnation of 
the spirit of all that is finest in liberal Baltimore. 
Every meeting of social protest has her somewhere 
conspicuously in the picture as an inspiration and 
guide. She is not only colorful but meaningful. I 
have lived in Baltimore for almost twenty years. I 
have come to know that sometimes we can apply the 
word “smugness” to stolidity of character. I have 
discovered that that which we derisively term as 
“lethargy” is simply the unwillingness of a mature 
community to get unduly excited until it has been 
shown that there is real grounds for it. It’s some- 
thing to live in a community where the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for whatever reason it may be, 
speaks apologetically rather than bombastically. 
In return for that, one can forgive a lot of other 
faults in the community. — Epwarp L. Isragu; 
Baltimore 





Forum Quiz Answers 


clear [Most people fear bad weather and drive 
more carefully in it.] 

no apparent defects [Ninety-five per cent of all 
vehicles involved in accidents are in good con- 
dition.] 

85,000,000 [This is attendance. Some go twice a 
week, of course.] 

“* Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” — Thomas 
Dizon [by John Fox, Jr., not Dixon. Dixon wrote 
The Clansman, from which the film, Birth of a 
Nation, was made.} 

“I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest.” 
Izvestia [Official organ of the government.| 
Seabiscuit [Total winnings: $437,730.] 

A Continental commentator, broadcasting for the 
Nazis [Speaks with Oxford accent.| 

George Jean Nathan 

“* Native Son,” by Richard Wright {A fine book.] 
$45,000,000 [Unless Congress has raised the limit 
since we went to press.] 

Thomas Hardy [From the famous opening chap- 
ter of The Return of the Native.| 

the Balkans {Allies have troops concentrated near 
there.| 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 
U.S.A. 


5. (c) California [In Tulare County.] 
5. (b) It seemed a reversion to a remote ancestral tratt. 
[Atavism: the recurrence of characteristics of a 
remote ancestor, instead of those more immedi- 
ate; return to a more primitive type.| 
. (d) Oscar Levant [Author of A Smattering of Ig- 
norance.| 
. hicoughs [Should be “hiccoughs.”’} 
. (a) Joachim von Ribbentrop 
9. (c) ten stories high [If you hit a telegraph pole you get 
the same effect.] 

20. (b) J. P. Morgan 

. (a) “Hello, Bert; sorry to hear you may not get that 

job.” [His appointment as lecturer at City College 
of New York was voided by court but may be 
reinstated on appeal.| 
Frank Murphy. [Rumor is that he’ll soon run for 
some office.] 
aviation industry 
There were no U. S. air line fatalities in 1939. 
[False. Last fatal air line accident occurred in 
March, 1939.] 
A sybarite is a voluptuary. |A benedict is a newly 
married man. Flotsam is wreckage of ship or 
cargo floating on the sea. Jetsam is goods cast 
overboard. Does seem a fine distinction, but of 
some importance at law.] 





WHAT ! THE HARVARD 
CLASSICS FOR ONLY 


VES /,.ANO (TS THE 
GREATEST INVESTMENT 1 
EVER MADE (N MY LIFE / 


You’ve hoped for it! 
Now the day has come! 


The Harvard Classics at a Price Per Volume 
Yz the Cost of Popular Fiction! 


ES! It’s absolutely true! Now you 
can own DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS at a price per volume 
. the cost of current nome ge Never 
efore in the history of these world- 
famous books have they been offered at 
a price so low! 

Think what this means! Here are the 
books that ambitious men and women 
everywhere have used to win success and 
happiness! Over half a million sets of 
fifty volumes each—or 25,000,000 actual 
volumes—have gone into American homes ! 
To avail themselves of the inspiration of 
these masterful books, thousands have 
paid several times our present price and 
they have been repaid a hundred-fold in 
dividends represented by mental and cul- 
tural development and material advance- 
ment. 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard 
University for forty years, made it a vital 
part of his life’s work to assemble this 
superb library. As he himself has said, 
“IN THESE BOOKS ARE THE ESSEN- 
TIALS OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION”. 
It was Dr. Eliot’s hope that some day the 
price of these fifty volumes might be 
made so low that no one need be denied 
the inspiration of their pages. Now that 
hope is realized! The present price places 
DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS within the reach of every aspir- 
ing person in America! 


Here Is the Greatest Book Bargain Ever Offered 


In this magnificent library are gathered 
the greatest writings, the cream of litera- 
ture, the finest expression of the genius 
of mankind. Buying these treasures separ- 
ately would cost a staggering sum! Bren- 
tano’s, one of the largest firms of retail 
booksellers in the world, recently stated 
that FOR ONLY THE PARTIAL CON- 
TENTS OF THE HARVARD CLASSICS, 


IN ORDINARY CLOTH-BOUND 
EDITIONS, THE COST WOULD BE 
$402.00! Yet you can have this mar- 
velous set, beautifully printed, handsome- 
ly and uniformly bound, for a very small 
fraction of that cost! 

This beautiful new Library Edition of 
The Harvard Classics brings you the com- 
plete contents of DR. ELIOT’S FIVE- 
FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS. Every word, 
every line, every paragraph, every illustra- 
tion is here! Included are the Daily Read- 
ing Guide and the unique General Index 
with its 76,000 entries guiding the reader 
to an acquisition of world culrure— 
supplying the fundamentals of a college 
education. 


Only Fifty Cents a Week 

Take advantage of the most liberal terms 
ever offered in the history of these fifty 
incomparable volumes! For an initial 
payment as low as $2.00 you may have 
this complete set delivered to your home 
with all shipping charges prepaid. BUT 
YOU MUST NOT DELAY! THESE 
PRICES MAY HOLD FOR ONLY A 
LIMITED TIME. THEREFORE, WE 
URGE YOU TO ACT AT ONCE! 


These Beautiful Books Free 

The famous little book, ‘Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day”, furnishes you with full in- 
formation about The Harvard Classics. 
It gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading— 
is packed with helpful, practical informa- 
tion. Also, for a limited time only, we 
will send you ‘‘Men Behind the Classics” 
which contains dramatic biographies of 
men whose immortal writings appear in 
The Harvard Classics. A fine piece of 
literature. Both of these booklets will be 
sent you free, postpaid and without 
obligation. ‘Simply fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLETS (For Adults Only) 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 


HCY 411 


World’s Largest Subscription Booksellers, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation, your 
valuable booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day”, describing the famous library, 


Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Cl 
an of constructive reading. 
the Classics”. 


Dr. Eliot’s own pl 
the “Men Behin 


assics) and containing 
Also the beautiful brochure, 


These are 
Full library 
size volumes 
5%" x 8%" 

x1" 


90 
LUXURIOUS VOLUMES 


418 OF THE WORLD'S MASTERPIECES 

22,407 PAGES OF SUPERB READING 

THE FAMOUS LECTURE VOLUME 
THE DAILY READING GUIDE 

THE UNIQUE GENERAL INDEX 
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THE HANDS OF 
DR. WALTER DAMROSCH 


MUSICIAN COMPOSER CONDUCTOR 


Honored for contribution to better music as conductor 


of the Metropolitan Opera, the New York Oratorio | 


Society and the New York Symphony. Since 1928, 
as director and commentator for the Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Company, he has fostered a national appreciation for 
better music. 


Dr. Damrosch's watch is a Longines Bassine 
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LUT a aks 
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* 
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Leaders in every walk of life, in 77 coun- 
tries throughout the world are proud own- 
ers of Longines, the world’s most honored 
watch. Longines watches have won 10 
world’s fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals, 
and more honors for accuracy than any | 


other timepiece. 

Featured this year are Longines “Hall of 
Fame” watches, distinctive in style, with 17 
jewel Longines movements, specially priced 


at $69.50; other Longines from $37.50 at | 


authorized jewelers. 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC, 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TOASTS © 


MARQUIS W. CHILDS, Washington 
correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and an authoritative writer on eco- 
nomic and political subjects, has appeared 
| in these pages often before. The last time 
| was in March of this year, with his article 
| about Robert H. Jackson. 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 
jonetime editor of the Nation and a fre- 
|quent Forum contributor, spent four | 
| months in Europe last year, returning in 
| December. Since then he has been writing 
| and lecturing on the material he collected | 
from a continent at war. 
| CARROLL OMEARA is a radio. 
writer and producer, assistant manager of 
the Hollywood office of a national adver 
| tising agency. In addition to writing for 
|magazines and radio, Mr. O’Meara is 

| working on a novel. 
FRANK J. TAYLOR is a Pacific 
| Coast advertising writer and the author of 
| California — Land of Homes. Tut Forum 
|published his “California’s ‘Grapes of 
Wrath’” in November of last year. 
HENRY F. PRINGLE, one of Amer- 
lica’s best-known journalists for many 
years, specializes in biography and 
political writing. His biography of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt won a Pulitzer prize in 
1932. 

AVIS D. CARLSON, a native of | 
Kansas (where she now lives), studied and | 
also taught for a while at the University | 
of Illinois. She has contributed to many 
magazines and is coauthor of Bringing U p | 


| Your Child. 


MARY M. CoLuM, Forvm liter- 
ary critic since 1933, author of From These 
Roots, has been teaching this year at | 
Columbia University. 

ELEANOR VAN ALEN, formerly Lit- | 
jerary Editor of the North American Re- 
view, is a busy lecturer and radio speaker 
these days, as well as a book critic. 

LETA CLEWS CROMWELL, a New | 
Yorker who studied the drama at Bryn | 
Mawr and Columbia, is a keen observer 


|of the current theatre. 


Jo HUBBARD CHAMBERLIN, ex- 


newspaperman and editor, is a free-lance 


writer who lives in New York City. 
WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBER- | 
LIN’S Confessions of an Individualist, to | 
be published shortly, is a synthesis of his 
experiences and the ideas they have fos- 
tered during his lengthy career as foreign 
correspondent of the Christian Science | 
Monitor. 





JACQUES MARECHAL is the a 


name of a well-known French journalist 
now busy with the silent duties of war | 
work. 


OUT-OF-PRINT*™ HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 


supplied; also family and town 

histories, magazine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all 

languages. Send us your list of wants — no obligation. 

We report promptly. Lowest prices. (We Also Buy Old 
‘agazines.) 


Books and 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


AMERICAN 
117 W. 48th Street Dept. F New York 
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Seemingly afloat over Nob Hill, 
above blinking Chinatown and 
bridge-gossamers glittering across 
the Bay, the “Top Of The Mark” 
Cocktail Lounge is a bright star 
over San Francisco. 


It is a favored location for keeping 
alive San Francisco’s hospitable 
tradition. No wonder living at the 
Mark brims to higher levels. Rates 
from $5 per day. Garage in building. 
GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 
New York Office: Robert F. Warner, 11 West 
42nd Street; Chicago Office: J. N. Mills, 11 South 


LaSalle Street; Los Angeles Office: Glen W. 
Fawcett, 510 West Sixth Street 
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ALL THE SPORTS, ENTERTAINMENT 
AND COMFORTS OF A FIRST CLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT « NO HAY FEVER 
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BE YOUR OWN 
ENGLISH TEACHER 
Speak and Write 
Faultless English 


RE YOU ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in your speech and writing? 
Are you tongue-tied before an audience? 

A complete mastery of English will 
put you far ahead among your business 
associates and friends. The man who can 
speak effectively is a leader. 

One bad sentence may stop you from 
getting that job or that order. 

How extensive is your vocabulary? 
Do you grope for the striking word that 
will clinch your point? 

Most people neglect to improve their 
speech and writing because they dislike 
sitting down with dry and tedious books. 
However, this need no longer bar you 
from a command of effective language. 


A SHORT-CUT TO 
GOOD ENGLISH 








There is not a dull page in Betrer 
Encutsu. Betrer ENG.iisH brings the 
most prominent teachers of English into 
your home. Single copies are twenty-five 
cents at newsstands. Better yet, send 
ONE DOLLAR for a five months’ trial 
subscription. 


Address: 


BETTER ENGLISH 
Dept. S, 570 Seventh Ave. 
New York. N. Y. 
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The Real Philadelphia Story MARQUIS W. CHILDS AND JOHN COBURN TURNER 289 
What We Need for Defense 
Not on the Air! 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 295 
CARROLL O’MEARA 30] 
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McNutt Is Willing 


FRANK J. TAYLOR 308 
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Next Month 


and later 


MINNESOTA’S 
POLITICAL PRODIGY 


Isabel Henson Masters 


All over the country, feverish Re- 
publicans are digging frantically for 
likely Republican politicians who 
might, if not now, then later, lead 
the G. O. P. back to its onetime 
national pre-eminence. Thirty-two- 
year-old Harold Edward Stassen, 
Governor of Minnesota and newly 
chosen keynoter at this year’s Re- 
publican Convention, is one of the 
most promising of these “white 
hopes.”” Here a fellow Minnesotan 
gives him the once-over. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT OSTEOPATHY? 


Morrison Hoe Watkins 


It is the claim of osteopathic physi- 
cians that they are frequently dis- 
criminated against by the organized 
allopathic physicians (the common, 
or garden, variety of doctors). Be 
that as it may, Forum readers will 
henceforth be free from guilt on the 
charge of having heard but one side 
of the question. Mr. Watkins gives 
you Osteopathic Medicine — tells 
you what it is, what it does, who 
practices it. 


THIS WON°’T HURT MUCH 
Marguerite Clark 


Few people have such sublime con- 
fidence in modern science that, 
when the doctor tells them, “This 
won’t hurt much,” they close their 
eyes for a little nap. But, if progress 
in developing anesthetics for all the 
specialized uses of surgery continues, 
perhaps your grandchildren will 
have that confidence as a matter of 
course. This article relates some of 
the recent steps in the warfare 
against pain. 


CLOTHING WORKERS’ ARMY 
Mary Heaton Vorse 


The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers are one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the history of trade union- 
ism. They have 225,000 members in 
a national industry that is 95 per 
cent organized. They are financially 
secure and politically just beginning 
their growth. And this union, led 
by Sidney Hillman, inspires in its 
members unique qualities of loyalty 
and devotion. Said a young worker 


once to Mary Heaton Vorse: “I 
never knew that I was joining any- 
thing as big as this. I was proud of 
my union but I could not dream it 
was like this.” 


DO YOU KNOW YOU ARE COMING 


TO THE WALDORF? 


Even if you’re not coming as a guest, you’re coming 
as a visitor...everybody does...seeing the world’s most 
famous hotel is part of seeing New York and The Fair 
...and if, as a visitor, you will look into the small 
difference in cost, next time you'll come as a guest! 


Send for booklet “ How to Budget a Trip to New York” 


Yee 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Park Avenue: 49th to 50th: New York 


THE WORLD’S MOST EXTENSIVELY AIR-CONDITIONED HOTEL 





His LATEST BOOK on the 
SEXUAL LIFE C 
the FINDINGS of a LIFETIME 


THE NATION says: 


“There is probably no better intro- 
duction to contemporary knowledge and 
contemporary theories about the physi- 
ology, psychology and hygiene of sex." 


NEW REPUBLIC says: 
“Has all the qualities of a scientific 


text except dullness." 


BERTRAND RUSSELL says: 


“Few books on the 
subject of sex can be 
so confidently recom- 
mended as this truly 
admirable volume.” 
— Authorized — 

Unabridged 


New Edition 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOL 
389 Pages 


READ FIRST—Then decide! 
5-DAY MONET -BACK GUARANTEE 
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Do You Talk Directly 
Into the Telephone? 


The proper way to use the tele- 
phone for best results is to hold 
the transmitter directly in 
front of the lips while you are 
talking. 


Do You Talk Naturally? 


Your normal tone of voice is 
best. Whispered words are in- 
distinct. Shouting distorts the 
voice and may make it gruff 
and unpleasant. 
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Do You Speak Pleasantly? 


Remember ... it may be your 
best friend or best customer. 
Greet him as pleasantly as if 
you were face to face. Pleasant 
people get the most fun out of 
life anyway. 


Do You Answer Promptly? 


Most people do. Delay in 
answering may mean that you 
miss an important call. The 
person calling may decide that 
no one is there and hang up. 
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Do You Hang Up Gently? 


Slamming the receiver may 
seem discourteous to the per- 
son to whom you have been 
talking. You don’t mean it, of 
course, but it may leave the 
wrong impression. 
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